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iu is a full year, Venerable Brethren, 
since We had the consolation of 
receiving for the fifth time, on the 
feast day of Our holy patron and pre- 
decessor, from the lips of the much- 
loved and venerated Cardinal Dean 
whom We are sorry not to see in Our 
midst today, your devoted congratula- 
tions, your offering of prayers, the 
promise of your complete dedication 
of yourselves to the evergrowing tasks 
and to the grave responsibilities of the 
apostolic ministry, and the reiterated 
pledge of your unfailing participation 
in the cares and anxieties that weigh 
on the Father of Christendom. 

A year has gone, a brief span of 
time, and yet so filled with hate and 
mournful happenings and unmeasured 
unspeakable suffering; for the ter- 
tible tragedy of the World War, as it 
unfolds itself before and around us, 
has reached a pitch and kind of fright- 
fulness which smite and shock every 
Christian and human sense. 





Pope’s Address to the College of Cardinals 


Text of the Address delivered by His Holiness Pope Pius XII to the College 
of Cardinals on his Feast Day, June 2, 1944. 


That is why, as this Our feast day 
comes around and We see you gath- 
ered here once again, We feel the 
need of confiding to you the intimate 
anguish of Our soul and of deploring, 
with you, the rampant and sanguinary 
accumulation of destruction, ruin and 
carnage, so vast that what a year ago 
many might have thought impractic- 
able or impossible is now, alas! a real- 
ity. 

The Eternal City, mother cell of 
civilization, and even holy ground 
around the Tomb of St. Peter, have 
had to learn by experience how far 
the spirit inspiring present day meth- 
ods of warfare, for a variety of rea- 
sons becoming ever more ferocious, 
has departed from those abiding norms 
which were once hailed as inviolable 
laws. 

On the other hand, amidst so 
much suffering, We do not wish to 
overlook the fact that threat of air 
raids on districts not beyond the outer 
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parts of Rome has given way in fact 
to conduct that shows greater regard. 

We nourish hope that this more 
equitable and moderate trend will pre- 
vail over the opposing considerations 
of seeming utility and so-called mili- 
tary exigencies or needs, and that the 
Eternal City, in every eventuality and 
at all costs, may be saved from becom- 
ing a theater of war. 

We, therefore, do not hesitate to 
repeat once again, with complete im- 
partiality and due firmness: Whoever 
dared raise a hand against Rome would 
be guilty of matricide in the eyes of 
the civilized world and in the eternal 
judgments of God. 

If we now pass on to consider 
the present state of affairs throughout 
the world, We find ourselves con- 
fronted with events which, in their 
spiritual and material issues, fill Our 
soul with justifiable anxiety. 


CHURCH IN VorRTEX oF DisPUTES 


The bitter dissensions and quar- 
rels between children of the same peo- 
ple, while carrying with them the 
germs of more serious consequences, 
create an atmosphere in which author- 
ity of the Church (which stands above 
all earthly and passing currents of 
thought) finds itself drawn by both 
sides into a vortex of controversies 
which not infrequently creates lack of 
essential clarity of ideas and true bal- 
ance of judgment. 

Thus it is that the heavy respon- 
sibility that weighs on Our weak 
shoulders is increased and intensified 
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to a degree unknown in other times 
and demands from Us, from day to 
day and from hour to hour, an indefa- 
tigable largeness of heart, open to all 
souls who seek sincerely the true and 
the good. 

Here we may aptly appeal to the 
thoughts expressed in 449 by an east- 
ern Bishop, Eusebius of Dorileus, in a 
letter to Pope Leo the Great. 

The Apostolic Throne has been from 
the beginning accustomed to defend those 
who suffered injustice, to relieve, as far as 
it could, the prostrate: you indeed commis- 
erate all men. The reason is that you are 
inspired by the sense of right and keep in- 
violate the faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as you also portray a genuine char- 
ity toward all the brethren and toward 
everyone who is called in the name of 
Christ. 

These noble words, which pay 
tribute to the constant defense of 
truth and right by this Apostolic See, 
and to its practical charity toward all 
who suffer and are oppressed, were in- 
spired by the experience of the first 
centuries of Christendom. But the 
Roman Church thanks and praises Our 
Lord for having maintained, with the 
help of the Divine assistance, this holy 
custom in successive ages also. 


Tripute spy Historian 


Thus it is that one of the best- 
known historians of the nineteenth 
century, a man who certainly is under 
no suspicion of being favorable to the 
See of Peter, did not hesitate to make 
this confession at the end of his work 
on the city of Rome in the Middle 
Ages: 
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History has not sufficient titles for 
heroes with which to indicate even approxi- 
mately the world-wide activity, the great 
achievements and the imperishable glory 
of the Popes. 

Following, therefore, the example 
of Our predecessors We, too, Vener- 
able Brethren, in this period of un- 
paralleled want and poverty, deem it 
Our sacred duty to devote Our pastoral 
care to an extent hitherto scarcely sur- 
passed or reached, to the indigence 
which surrounds Us on every side and 
calls for help. 

It is not that the Church, least of 
all at the present moment, aspires in 
any way after earthly advantage or 
human glory; for Our thoughts, day 
and night, are bent on one only pur- 
pose: how We may be able to meet 
this bitter trial, helping all without 
distinction of nationality or race, and 
how We may help toward restoring 
peace at last to tortured mankind. 

If at the moment our anxiety is 
especially for Rome it is because such 
sentiments are evoked by the pitiable 
conditions in which so large a part of 
the population of the city—which is 
also Our diocese—finds itself. 

It is certainly not the first time 
that storm has smitten the Eternal 
City. Christian Rome, in the course of 
its history, has known other very bit- 
ter calamities: occupation and_ sack- 
ings, from that of Alaric to the ter- 
tible sack of 1527; internal party 
strife as in the tenth century; derelic- 
tion as in the Avignon period and the 
time of the great western schism; 
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pests, as in the calamitous days of St. 
Gregory and under Pope Sixtus IV; 
starvation and famine from natural 
causes, as during the reign of Clement 
XIII in the years 1763 and 1764, 

During this last public calamity 
the famished crowds also flocked to 
Rome from all the States of the 
Church and even from Tuscany and 
Naples, and the provision of food and 
lodging for them demanded the great- 
est exertion. The Pope, with untiring 
and generous hand, succeeded in avert- 
ing a catastrophe. 

But what were the 6,000 refugees 
of that occasion, joined to the less than 
160,000 Romans—the whole of the 
Papal States numbered a little more 
than 2,000,000 souls—what were they, 
We say, in comparison with the situa- 
tion of today with the sum of the pop- 
ulation, with the want, the risks, the 
worries, the separations, the sufferings 
of all kinds by which they are stricken 
and intimidated ? 


Fears Mass IMpoverIsHMENT 


In few parts of Italy, not to say 
of the world, is there experienced at 
the present moment as extensively as 
in Rome and its environs, the want of 
the necessities of life and the danger 
that this want may culminate in an all- 
but incalculable impoverishment of 
whole masses of the people. 

On the other hand, the force of 
the attraction which the Eternal City 
exerts on many war victims, who come 
here in search of shelter and help, 
brings those who provide for their 
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housing and feeding face to face with 
problems which are at times almost 
insoluble. 

In spite of laudable zeal of public 
authorities and charitable associations, 
the army of poor grows from day to 
day. With ever-greater anxiety these 
unfortunate ones turn their gaze, and 
with ever-greater insistence hold out 
their hands to the common Father; 
many now constrained to seek that 
charity which but yesterday they them- 
selves generously dispensed. 


PapaL RELIEF EFForts 


To the very utmost limit of our 
means and our powers, helped and 
supported by the offerings of generous 
souls, by the organizing activity of 
provident and industrious experts, by 
the courage and self-sacrifice of up- 
right and capable workers (to all of 
whom we wish to express Our lively 
gratitude), We have often been able 
to send into the gloom of direct mis- 
ery and cruelest abandonment a com- 
forting ray of light in the form of 
practical paternal charity; it has not, 
alas! always been adequate to the vast 
need or to the deeper promptings of 
Our heart. 

Without shirking any sacrifice, 
neither losing courage because of any 
refusal nor fearful before any violation 
of Our rights, We have contributed 
uninterruptedly as far as We could to- 
ward providing the population of 
Rome and the country around it with 
at least the most urgent and essential 


food, 
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We have also initiated negotia- 
tions in order to secure the transport 
of food by sea in Papal ships. But We 
are still waiting for the consent of 
one of the belligerents to this under- 
taking, which would provide a really 
efficacious remedy for the immense © 
evil. 

In any event, We shall not, for 
Our part, diminish Our efforts to sur- 
mount obstacles and to overcome op- [| 
position in order that this, Our native | 
city and Our episcopal see, which to- | 
day as at no other period, counts with- 
in its walls sons and daughters of 
every region of Italy, may be spared 
as far as possible, in one of the gravest 
moments in her history, so rich in 
glory and sorrow, from having to ap- 
ply to itself the words of the prophet: 
“All her people sigh, they seek bread 
(Lamentations 1:2), the little ones 
have asked for bread and there was 
none to break it unto them (Lamenta- 
tions 4:4).” 


Reuticious DisUNITY 


But above such external cares and 
those of particular duties imposed by 
the contingencies of time and place, 
there stands, Venerable Brethren, Our 
supreme and paramount duty from 
whose full and conscientious fulfil- 
ment no human power can detach Us, 
no external crisis distract Us; it is the 
unquestioning obedience to the com- 
mandment of Our Lord: “Feed my 
lambs: feed my sheep” (John 21:15- 
17). 

This Divine command, which 
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from the first Peter has passed down 
through the long line of Roman Pon- 
tiffs, even to Us, their unworthy suc- 
cessor, entails in the confused and 
torn world of today an even vaster 
multitude of responsibilities, and 
meets with obstacles and opposition 
which demand that the Church, in her 
visible head and in her members, be 
ever more on the alert and vigilartt. 
Today, in fact, more than ever 
before, is to be seen by any clear- 
sighted and honest observer the sadly 
deficient balance sheet which cleavages 
from the Church in the course of cen- 
turies have effected for Christendom. 
In a turbulent and afflicted age like 
ours, when mankind is engaged in 
reaping the consequences of a spiritual 
decadence that has hurled it into the 
abyss, and when in every nation voices 
are raised to insist that, for the gigan- 
tic work of restoring order anew, not 
only external guarantees but the essen- 
tial juridical and moral foundations be 
secured, it is of vital importance to 
know what influence the current of 
Christian ideas and of Christian moral 
standards can exert on the content and 
on the spirit of such a future recon- 
struction, and what influence it can 
have to prevent false and dangerous 
tendencies again predominating. 


MIssION OF ROMAN CHURCH 


Mother Church, Catholic, Roman, 
she who has remained faithful to the 
constitution received from her Divine 
Founder, and who even today stands 
firmly on the solid rock on which He 
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willed to found her, possesses in the 
primacy of Peter and of his legitimate 
successors, the assurance, guaranteed 
by Divine promises, of maintaining 
and transmitting whole and inviolate, 
through centuries and tens of centu- 
ries, even to the end of time, the 
whole body of truth and grace con- 
tained in the redemptive mission of 
Christ. 

And while she finds in the stimu- 
lating and comforting consciousness 
of this double possession, ,her force to 
conquer all the darkness of error and 
all moral deviations, she exerts her ac- 
tivity to the advantage not only of 
Christendom but of the entire world, 
inspiring sentiments of justice and of 
genuine fraternal charity in those 
great divergencies in which blessings 
and calamities, abundant harvests and 
poor gleanings often are to be found 
“side by side. 

But how much more potent and 
efficacious would be the influence of 
Christian thought and Christian life 
on the moral sub-structure of the fu- 
ture plans for peace and social recon- 
struction, if there were not this vast 
division and dispersal of religious con- 
fessions, that in the course of time 
have detached themselves from Mother 
Church! Who today can fail to recog- 
nize what substance of faith, what a 
genuine power of resistance to anti- 
religious influences is lost in many 
groups as a result of that separation. 

A striking proof—among many 
others—of this painful reality, is af- 
forded by the history of Rationalism 
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and Naturalism in the past two cen- 
turies. In those quarters where the of- 
fice of “confirming his brethren” 
(Luke 22:32), committed to him who 
is invested with the primacy, cannot 
exercise and exert its preservative and 
protective activity, the cockle of Ra- 
tionalism has penetrated in a thousand 
different forms, with its stalks and 
baneful offshoots, into the thought and 
mentality of many souls who call 
themselves Christian, and has poisoned 
what was still left in them of the Di- 
vine seed of revealed truth, spreading 
everywhere darkness, schism and 
growing abandonment of faith in the 
divinity of Christ. 

Between Christ and Peter there 
reigns, from the day of the promise 
near Caesarea Philippi and that of the 
fulfilment by the Sea of Tiberias, a 
mysterious but eminently real bond 
which was effected once in time but 
which draws its roots from the eternal 
counsels of the Almighty. 

The Eternal Father, who revealed 
to Simon Bar Jona the mystery of the 
Divine sonship of Christ and thus ren- 
dered him capable of answering with 
an open and ready confession the ques- 
tion of our Redeemer, had from all 
eternity predestined the fisherman of 
Bethsaida for his singular office. And 
Christ Himself only fulfilled the will 
of His Father when, promising and 
conferring the primacy, He used ex- 
pressions which were to fix forever the 
uniqueness of Peter's privileged posi- 
tion. 
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MEANING OF PapAL PRIMACY 


Those therefore, who—as was 
said (or better, repeated) some time 
ago by representatives of religious con- 
fessions who profess themselves Chris- 
tian—declare that there is no vicar of 
Christ on earth because Christ Himself 
promised to remain with His church as 
its head and Lord to the end of time, 
besides depriving the whole episcopal 
office of its foundation, are ignoring 
and misinterpreting the profound 
meaning of Papal Primacy, which is 
not the negation but the fulfilment of 
that promise. 

For if it be true that Christ in 
the fulness of His Divine power dis- 
poses of the most varied forms of en- 
lightenment and sanctification, in 
which He is really with those who 
confess Him, it is no less certain that 
He wished to entrust to Peter and to 
his successors the guidance and gov- 
ernment of the universal church and 
the treasure of truth and grace of His 
work of redemption. 

The words of Christ to Peter 
leave no doubt as to their meaning: 
that was recognized by West and East 
in times that cannot be questioned 
and with marvelous harmony. To try 
to create an opposition between Christ 
as head of the Church and His vicar, 
to see in the affirmation of one the 
negation of the other, means distort- 
ing the clearest and most luminous 
pages of the Gospel. 

It means closing one’s eyes to the 
most ancient and venerable testimonies 
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of tradition, and depriving Christen- 
dom of that precious heritage, the 
correct knowledge and appreciation of 
which, at the moment known only to 
God and by the light of grace which 
He alone gives, can instill into the 
separated brethren the longing to re- 
turn to their Father's house, and the 
efficacious will to come back to it. 

Every year when, on the eve of 
the Feast of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles, We visit Our patriarchal Vatican 
basilica, to implore at the tomb of the 
first Peter the strength to serve the 
flock committed to Us according to the 
designs and purposes of the Eternal 
and Supreme Priest, from the majestic 
architrave of that lofty temple there 
appear before Our gaze in glittering 
mosaic the words of power with which 
Christ manifested His intention of 
founding the Church on the rock of 
Peter; and they remind Us of Our 
insistent duty to keep intact that in- 
comparable heritage of Our Divine Re- 
deemer. 

Then as We see glistening before 
Us the “Gloria” of Bernini, and above 
the chair, held aloft by the giant fig- 
ures of Ambrose and Augustine, Atha- 
nasius and John Chrysostom, behold 
refulgent and supreme, the symbol of 
the Holy Spirit, We are deeply con- 
scious of all the sacred character, all 
the superhuman mission, which the 
will of Our Lord with the assistance 
of the Spirit whom He promised and 
sent, has conferred on this central 
point of the Church of the Living 
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God, “the pillar and ground of truth” 
(Timothy 1:3). 

And in this octave of Pentecost 
there breaks forth from Our heart and 
our lips the invocation to the Creator 
Spirit that He may arouse in our sepa- 
rated brethren the desire to return to 
the unity they desire. 

Would that all those who are 
counted Christians could understand 
what an unsurpassed field of action 
would be open to Christianity at the 
present moment if, in full unity of 
faith and purpose, they were to dedi- 
cate their activity to saving the human 
family and preparing it for a better 
future! 


DISCUSSION OF PEACE 


One thing that has contributed 
significantly toward making men open 
their hearts to the hope of this fair 
and more peaceful morrow is the fact 
that, while the instruments of destruc- 
tion have reached a potency never be- 
fore known, and while the world finds 
itself on the eve of still more dramatic 
and, according to some, decisive 
events, the discussion of the funda- 
mental outlook and of the detailed 
guiding principles of the future peace 
attracts more and more participants; 
the numbers and the interest of those 
joining in that discussion grow from 
hour to hour. 

Yet beside the heralds of wisdom 
and moderation there are not wanting 
others who scarcely dissimulate their 
program of violence or who openly 
espouse vengeance. While the former 
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follow the suggestion of that Greek 
leader, of whom we read that he reck- 
oned that victory outstanding in which 
clemency prevailed over cruelty, the 
latter, on the contrary, recall vividly 
the saying of Cicero that victory is es- 
sentially insolent and overbearing. 

In many is thus born the impres- 
sion or the fear that there may not be, 
even for the peoples and nations as 
such, any alternative but this: A com- 
plete victory or complete destruction. 
When once this sharp dilemma has 
entered men’s minds, its baneful in- 
fluence is a stimulant toward prolong- 
ing the war. Even among those who 
by natural impulse or for realistic con- 
siderations would be disposed to a rea- 
sonable peace, the spectre of that al- 
ternative and the conviction of a real 
or supposed will of the enemy to de- 
stroy national life to the very roots, 
smothers all other reflections and in- 
stils into many the courage of despera- 
tion. 

Those who are under the domina- 
tion of such feelings go on, as in a 
hypnotic sleep, through abysses of un- 
speakable sacrifice and constrain others 
to a war of extermination that drains 
their life blood, a war whose eco- 
nomic, social and spiritual conse- 
quences threaten to become the scourge 
of the age to come. 


NEED FOR “HONORABLE SOLUTIONS” 


It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that this fear should give 
way to a well-founded expectation of 
honorable solutions; solutions that are 
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not ephemeral or carry the germs of 
fresh turmoil and dangers to peace, 
but are true and durable; solutions 
that start from the principle that wars, 
today, no less than in the past, cannot 
easily be laid to the account of peo- 
ples, as such. 

You, Venerable Brethren, know 
well how, in fulfilment of the serious 
obligation imposed by Our apostolic 
ministry, We have already on several 
occasions, in concrete form, outlined 
the essential fundamentals, according 
to Christian thought, not only with re- 
gard to peaceful relations and inter- 
national collaboration among men, but 
also with regard to the internal order 
of states and peoples. 

Today We limit ourselves to ob- 
serving that any right solution of the 
world conflict must take into consider- 
ation and treat as quite distinct two 
grave and complex questions: the guilt 
of beginning and of prolonging the 
war on the one hand and, on the 
other, the kind of peace and its main- 
tenance; it is a distinction which natu- 
rally leaves untouched the demands 
for a just expiation of acts of violence, 
not really called for by the conduct of 
the war, committed against persons or 
things, as well as the guarantees neces- 
sary for the defense of right against 
possible attempts of violence. 

These two different aspects of the 
formidable problem have been widely 
echoed in the conscience of peoples, 
and in the public declaration of com- 
petent authorities has been expressed 
the resolution and decision to give to 
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the world, at the end of the conflict, a 
peace that all nations can bear. 

We desire and hope that the pro- 
longation of the war, together with 
the progressive harshening of the 
methods of warfare and the resulting 
heightening of tension and exaspera- 
tion of spirit, do not end by lessening 
and extinguishing these healthy senti- 
ments and along with them, the readi- 
ness to subordinate the instincts of 
vengeance and anger, which is the en- 
emy of counsel, to the majesty of jus- 
tice and equanimity. 

In any war where one of the bel- 
ligerents succeeded only through the 
power of the sword and other means 
of irresistible coercion, in reaching a 
clean and unquestioned victory, it 
would find itself in the position of 
being physically able to dictate an in- 
equitable peace imposed by force. But 
it is certain that nobody, whose con- 
science is illumined by the principles 
of true justice, could recognize in such 
a precarious solution the character of 
assured and prudent wisdom. 

Although in the nature of things 
it may be that the period of transition 
that runs from the termination of hos- 
tilities and the formal conclusion of 
peace, to the attainment of normal so- 
cial stability, is determined, in large 
part, by the power of the victor over 
the vanquished, nevertheless, wise, and 
hence moderate political skill, never 
forgets or fails to give the losing side 
the hope—We should like to say con- 
fidence—that even to their people and 
its vital necessities a worthy place be 
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prepared and juridically assigned. We 
should, therefore, wish that Govern- 
ments and peoples should keep before 
their minds, at least as an ideal at 
which to aim, the words spoken in 
compliment to Marcus Claudius Mar- 
cellus by the most distinguished ora- 
tor of ancient Rome: “To conquer 
oneself, to curb anger, to spare the 
vanquished, to raise the fallen enemy 
—a man who does this I shall not 
compare with the greatest of men, but 
will deem as most like to a god.” 

We nourish the hope that all 
Our sons and daughters scattered over 
the earth may have a lively conscious- 
ness of their collective and individual 
share in the responsibility for the set- 
ting up and organization of a public 
order conformable to the fundamental 
exigencies of the human and Christian 
conscience, being always mindful of 
the fact that for those who glory in 
the name of Christian, every peace pro- 
posal is always made under the uner- 
ring standard: “To reject all that is 
hostile to that name and to promote 
that which is consonant with it.” 

With the fervent wish that the 
grace of Almighty God may cause to 
break soon over the hills of the Eternal 
City and over the whole world the 
dawn of such a peace, we express to 
you, Venerable Brethren, Our sincere 
gratitude for the good wishes so kind- 
ly offered Us through your eminent 
vice dean, while We impart from Our 
heart on you and on all those espe- 
cially dear to you in the Lord Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 















Origin and History of Communism 
Rev. Dr. L. RUMBLE 


Reprinted from THE CATHOLIC LEADER* 


Wuat is CoMMUNISM P 


l is a political system based on a 
purely materialistic philosophy. It 
aims at the establishing of universal 
economic equality. To secure this it 
advocates the abolition of private 
property and the substitution of com- 
mon ownership. As such a program 
can be accomplished and maintained 
only by force, Communism is essen- 
tially a revolutionary movement, aim- 
ing at the overthrow by violence of 
other established systems, and the set- 
ting up of a proletarian dictatorship, 
or the control of the State by property- 
less workers. 


How Dip ComMMUNISM ORIGINATE P 


The theoretical father of Commu- 
nism was Karl Marx, who died in 
1883. He taught that the material wel- 
fare of man in this world is the only 
thing that matters, and that the whole 
of life should be governed by eco- 
nomic considerations. Religion is evil, 
because it denies that man is absolute 
and independent of any law beyond 
his own will, and because it distracts 
man from concentrating on this world 
by speaking of a destiny beyond it. 
Religion, therefore, must be abolished. 
Then, without any scruples, the work- 
ers, whose labor alone produced the 
wealth of the world, can revolt against 


Capitalists, seize their possessions and 
run the State on a basis of common 
ownership for the common benefit 
without individual profit. To distin- 
guish this radical system from milder 
forms of socialism, Marx chose the 
name ‘Communism’; and he and 
Engels issued the first scientific expres- 
sion of radical Communism in their 
famous Communist Manifesto. But all 
that was theory. It was left to Russia 
to attempt its practice. 


Wuart Has BEEN rts History? 


For all practical purposes, its his- 
tory commenced in 1917, when the 
Socialists seized power in Russia under 
Lenin. At the time, Socialists in Rus- 
sia were divided into radicals and 
moderates, called Bolsheviks and Men- 
sheviks. The Bolsheviks gained the 
supremacy and promptly nationalized 
all property in Russia. In other coun- 
tries radicals broke away from Labor 
parties to form Communist groups 
pledged to bring about the same revo- 
lution in their own nations. In 1920 
the “Third International,” or ‘“Com- 
intern” was set up in Moscow to dic- 
tate the policy of all Communist par- 
ties in other countries. None of these 
parties was allowed to make its own 
national policy. All had to act on in- 
structions from Moscow. A short time 
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ago this “Third International’ de- 
clared to the world that it had decreed 


its own dissolution. 


In Russia itself, after the death of 
Lenin, Stalin and Trotsky fought for 
control. Trotsky wanted to cling to the 
plans for world-revolution, whilst 
Stalin favored concentrating on mak- 
ing Russia a separate Communist 
State, leaving world-revolution to the 
future, and merely nursing and direct- 
ing small Communist parties in other 
countries for the time being. Stalin 
secured control, brought in his “Five 
Year Plan” for the industrialization of 
Russia, and really instituted a kind of 
“State Capitalism.” From 1935 on- 
wards, Stalin has adopted the ‘‘Popu- 
lar Front” policy of collaborating with 
democratic capitalist countries against 
Fascism and Nazism. This has re- 
quired many modifications of extreme 
Communism, at least as a matter of 
expediency, and for the time being. 
What the future holds, no one, of 
course, can say. 


Wuat ARE THE TEACHINGS OF 
CoMMUNISM P 


Its philosophical basis is what is 
known as “dialectical materialism.” 
According to this theory, material or 
earthly goods are the only things that 
really matter, and history is the out- 
come of man’s struggle for them. The 
growth of Capitalism created by sheer 
necessity an ever-growing army of 
down-trodden wage-earners called the 
proletariat. By sheer necessity, in the 
end, the proletariat will turn on Capi- 
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talists, overthrow them and confiscate 
their possessions. And workers have 
the right to do this, according to 
Communists, because (they say) all 
wealth is due to labor, and all men are 
equal. Class distinctions must, there- 
fore, be abolished. There must be 
State ownership of capital and materi- 
als of production. All should be paid 
on the basis of a labor wage. And to 
ensure loyalty to these ideas, there 
should be State control of the family 
and education; children must be re- 
garded as belonging to the Commu- 
nist State, and be brought up as good 
little Communists. 


How 1s CoMMUNISM TO BE ESTABLISHED? 


By violence and tyranny once 
there are enough Communists to dom- 
inate the country. Communism rejects 
the idea of peaceful democratic devel- 
opment. It declares democracy to be 
merely the concealed dictatorship of 
Capitalists. Communism will be at- 
tained only by armed revolution, civil 
war being followed by the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Thus, in his 
book, Questions of Leninism, p. 23, 
Stalin himself writes: ‘Scientifically 
speaking, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is a power which is restricted 
by no laws, hampered by no rules, 
and based directly on violence. Dicta- 
torship means unlimited power based 
on force, not on law.” 


Wuat Are ITs FaLseHoops? 


They are legion. Firstly, its ma- 
terialism, with the denial of God and 
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of all religious and spiritual values. 
Communism is a struggle for the 
kingdom of man on earth as opposed 
to the Kingdom of God, both now on 
earth and eternally in heaven, Chris- 
tians, if well instructed, cannot but 
see in Communism an enemy of things 
they hold sacred and more important 
than anything in this world. Secondly, 
with the removal of religion, there 
will follow the removal of moral re- 
straints, and the whole idea of obedi- 
ence to the Commandments of God. 
Thirdly, Communism relies on violence 
and the unjust confiscation of prop- 
erty without compensation. It denies 
the right to private property. Fourthly, 
it means the destruction of the family 
in any Christian sense of the word, 
turning it into a purely artificial and 
civil institution. Fifthly, it is a Uto- 
pian illusion in practice. Complete 
equality of all men in this world is 
impossible. Sixthly, Communism, with 
its totalitarian State, will strip man of 
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liberty and rob him of all personal 
dignity. 


Is ComMMUNISM NECESSARILY OPPOSED 
TO RELIGION P 


Yes. For religion asserts all the 
rights that Communism denies, apart 
from teaching the immortality of man’s 
soul and his eternal responsibility to 
God. It is necessary for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat that all religion 
should disappear from the heart of 
man. He must acknowledge no abso- 
lute and higher authority to be obeyed 
other than the State. Lenin said: “Be- 
hind every ikon of Christ is to be 
seen nothing but the brutal gesture of 
Capital.” Lounatcharski, the Commis- 
sar of Public Instruction, said: “We 
hate Christianity and the Christians. 
Even the best of them must be re- 
garded as our worst enemies.” Whilst 
Yaroslavski writes, “Only opportunists 
believe that religious men can be 
Communists.” 


Christ Dines with Zacheus 


Brethren, Christ came to dinner; Life came to the repast that 
mortal men might partake of life; the Resurrection sank to rest 
so that those resting in the grave might rise; it was befitting the 
Divine favor to wash the sinner and grant him pardon; divinity 
came to our humanity, that humanity might rise up to divinity; 
the Judge came to the repast of sinners, that mankind might fore- 
stall the sentence of its sins; the Doctor came to those worn out 
by sickness, that he might heal the weary by sharing their repast; 
the Good Shepherd offered His shoulder, that He might carry 
the lost sheep back to the safety of the sheepfold.—S¢. Peter 


Chrysologas, Sermon 30. 
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P to June, 1941, when Hitler 
made war on Stalin, the two 
were partners in their common crime 
of aggression. In 1939 both had in- 
vaded helpless, defenseless Poland. 
They sealed their criminal pact of 
partnership with the blood of inno- 
cent people. Hitler himself said so in 
his famous telegram to Stalin in 1939: 
“Our friendship is sealed with blood.” 

There were no split tongues then, 
and there was no double talk. Lovers 
of democracy everywhere were agreed 
that both Naziism and Communism 
were Fascism in its worst form—two 
branches of the same poisonous tree of 
tyrannical dictatorship. Our own Pres- 
ident had assured us: “The Soviet 
Union is a dictatorship as cruel and as 
absolute as any other dictatorship on 
the face of the earth.” That sentiment 
was echoed and reechoed by writers 
in newspapers, weekly periodicals and 
monthly magazines; it was given ex- 
pression by books in bookstalls and li- 
braries as well as by pictures on the 
screen; it was voiced in most vigorous 
language from lecture platforms and 
by commentators over the radio. Do 
you remember all that? 

Do you remember, too, that in 
that same final year of 1939 the For- 
eign Secretary of Russia, Comrade 
Molotoff, said to the Foreign Secretary 





The Church and Fascism 


Tue Most Rev. Atoisius J. Muencn, D.D. 


Reprinted from The CHURCH, FASCISM AND PEACE* 


of Germany, Herr v. Ribbentrop: 
“Fascism is only a matter of taste” ? 

Split tongues used no double talk 
then that Fascism was anti-democratic, 
and Communism was not. Men who 
had any ideas at all about democracy 
were sure at that time that both Fas- 
cism and Communism were two 
phases of the same system of totalita- 
rianism, and that, consequently, both 
were foes of democracy. 

In truth, they are foes of democ- 
racy. Their governments are not gov- 
ernments by, for, and through the 
people. They are governments by a 
small clique of Nazis on the one hand 
and by a small clique of Communists 
on the other. There is but one political 
party; all others are suppressed, and 
their leaders sent to concentration 
camps or into the jails of Siberia. 
Lenin, the founder of Russian Com- 
munism, was once asked by a foreign 
correspondent whether under his sys- 
tem of government political parties 
were allowed in Russia. “Yes,” he an- 
swered, “the Communist Party in 
power, and all the other parties in 
jail.” Is that democracy? Americans 
know the answer. 

They know the answer, too, when 
they learn that under these anti-demo- 
cratic dictatorships there are only one 
school, one press, one police, one 
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army. Dissent in major principles and 
policies is not allowed. There is no 
freedom of speech, no freedom of as- 
sembly, no freedom of organization, 
except such as may be allowed by the 
dictators in control. Is that democracy ? 
And is it democracy to deny freedom 
of religion? In Hitler’s Germany, re- 
ligion, while tolerated, is rendered 
most difficult to practice, and in 
Stalin’s Russia it is entirely suppressed, 
except for the limited and precarious 
existence that has been now given to 
the Russian Orthodox Church. All 
other religious bodies are still denied 
religious freedom. 

Recently the Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Lewis, General Secretary of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, speaking to a stu- 
dent Planning Conference on the 
World Mission of the Church declared 
that, while the Soviet Union has for 
some time permitted groups to gather 
for worship, there has been no inclin- 
ation on the part of Soviet officialdom 
to sanction evangelistic activity. Re- 
ports that Bibles are being printed in 
Russia are incorrect, he said, and 
books of religious content have not 
been published in Russia since the 
early twenties. 

Split tongues that define democ- 
racy now in one way and now in an- 
other are not serving the cause of de- 
mocracy by their double talk. Such 
talk is neither honest nor sincere. De- 
mocracy is not served by sham words; 
it is definitely hurt by any talk that has 
not truth for a foundation. 
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The fact is there is basically no 
difference between Communism, Fas- 
cism and Naziism. The three agree in 
their one-party totalitarian govern- 
ment. ‘““They believe in the suppres- 
sion of the free ballot. They believe 
in the supremacy of the state not only 
in political matters but in education, 
science, art, literature, religion and 
every field of human endeavor. They 
believe in the suppression of all oppo- 
sition, and by any means. They want 
those who disagree with them to be 
shot or to be thrown into concentra- 
tion camps.”! “There is little differ- 
ence between the three,” the scholarly 
and distinguished head of the Diocese 
of Bismarck, Bishop Ryan, wrote in the 
March 1 issue of Dakota Catholic Ac- 
tion; “each denies human rights, free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the 
press. Each lodges all power in the 
hands of a dictator. Such a concept of 
the state is absolutely contrary to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church.” 


THE CHURCH AND DEMOCRACY 


So it is in truth. Catholicism can- 
not make common cause with Fascism 
—whether it is black-shirted, red- 
shirted, or brown-shirted. The color of 
the shirt makes no difference; what 
matters is what it covers, and in each 
case it covers a dictatorship that is ab- 
horrent to Catholicism. 

Catholicism is a friend of true 
democracy because it believes in and 
defends the natural and inalienable 
rights of man. These give life to de. 
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mocracy’s chief characteristic—the par- 
ticipation of the people in their gov- 
ernment. Is the Catholic Church un- 
sympathetic to this idea of democ- 
racy? Not at all. 

Let us listen to her most brilliant 
scholar, Saint Thomas Aquinas. Writ- 
ing about the middle of the thirteenth 
century when Catholicism enjoyed its 
greatest bloom, he declared that the 
best form of government is one in 
which the people participate through 
the election of those who will govern 
them.? For such participation by the 
people, he adduces the authority of the 
Scriptures as evidence. Moses asked 
the people when he led them out of 
Egypt, to select from among them- 
selves wise and understanding men to 
help him in the work of government.? 
It was government with consent of 
the people. 

The doctrine of Aquinas was in 
accord with the elective system of gov- 
ernment of his day. The historical rec- 
ords of the Middle Ages show forth 
instance after instance of government 
derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned. “Thus in his Chronicle, under 
date of 1199, Matthew Paris gives a 
reported conversation of Archbishop 
Hubert explaining why he had pro- 
posed John Lackland as king to the 
barons and to the people assembled 
for his coronation, and why he had 
preceded his proposal by saying: 
‘None has succession to this kingdom, 
unless, after invoking the grace of the 


2 Thomas, Summa Theologica I-II, q. 105. a. 1 
4 Jarret, O. P., Social Theories of the Middle Ages p. 120 
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Holy Spirit, he be unanimously elected 
by the whole of the kingdom.’ ’’4 
Note, this was said more than seven 
hundred years ago. 

The king or ruler was a law- 
giver only by virtue of his being 
chosen and accepted by the people. 
Another instance. In 1158 the Arch- 
bishop of Milan is reported as having 
said to Frederick Barbarossa: ‘Know 
that all the right of the people in the 
making of the laws has been granted 
to you.” As far back as 827, in the 
days of the Carolingian Empire, the 
chronicles record that only by consent 
of all had ordinances of the ruler been 
added to the basic law, the Salic Law, 
and, hence, they are “no longer to be 
called capitularies (ordinances) but 
only law and indeed to be held as 
law.”5 Thus it was in German, Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian lands. There 
was more of democracy in those days, 
in the sense of government derived 
from the consent of the governed, than 
is generally known. 

Finally, it is pertinent to recall 
that it was a Cardinal of the Catholic 
Church, Cardinal Langton, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who headed the 
barons when they appeared before 
King John of England, compelling 
him to underwrite the rights and liber- 
ties formulated in perhaps the most 
famous and most influential public 
document among English speaking 
people—the Magna Charta. This was 
in 1215. This celebrated document is 


3 Deut. 1, 13 
Sibid. p. 20 
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admitted by all to be the foundation 
of all that modern democracies hold to 
be precious and sacred. 

Did Catholicism depart from this 
teaching? Let’s look once more at the 
historical record. When the autocratic 
king of England, James I, asserted for 
himself divine rights to justify his ab- 
solutistic rule, the eminent Jesuit 
scholar, St. Robert Bellarmine, cham- 
pioned the divine rights of the people; 
so, too, did his eminent Spanish col- 
league, also a Jesuit, Francis Suarez. 
By royal edict the latter's books were 
solemnly and publicly burned. This all 
happened at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

Their defense of the principles of 
democracy found its way into the writ- 
ings of the English social philosophers 
of that period, particularly, John 
Locke, who in turn influenced Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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Fascism in its different colored 
garb has raised “totalitarianism to the 
dignity of a new religion.”¢ To this 
new religion the Catholic Church is 


definitely opposed. The sympathetic | 


attitude of the Catholic Church toward 
democracy is sufficiently evidenced by 
the little known, but highly important, 
encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on Céris- 
tian Democracy, issued in 1901, as 
well as by its friendly attitude toward 
democratic nations, such as Switzer- 
land and France in Europe, and to- 
ward our own United States. 


We conclude with the famous | 


phrase of Leo XIII: “If democracy is 
Christian it will do a great deal of 
good to the world.’ But the democ- 
racy must be a true democracy, that is, 
government by the people to the ex- 
clusion of one party, one class, or one 
clique; and it must be Christian, that 
is, it must affirm Christian principles 
on which to base sane national and 
international policies. 


6 The New York Times, Feb. 4, 1944 


Definition of Obscenity 


We may say that there are these elements in the obscene: 
(a) vulgarity, such as use of words and pictures in reference to 
sexual matters as would be offensive in ordinary good society of 
the country; (b) a tendency to produce sexual excitement; (c) a 
tendency to prepare the way for immoral and unlawful acts and 
so to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to such 
immoral influences and into whose hands a publication of this 


sort may fall—Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. 















Future of Our Population 
H. I. Stnctar, M.A. 


Reprinted from the NEw ZEALAND TABLET* 


pena one of the major 
problems facing democratic na- 
tions today is the steadying up of the 
rate of increase in population whilst 


| that of a country like Japan continues 
to increase rapidly, and one is tempted 


to wonder what the relative popula- 
tions of the more virile Eastern na- 
tions and the western democracies will 
be a generation hence. The most fre- 


| quent and the most pressing interna- 


tional difficulties are due to relative 
changes in population of national 
groups. These in turn lead to argu- 
ments about living space, markets and 
so on. There is nothing mysterious 
about the advantages which numbers 
give because the larger the commu- 
nity the stronger its collective force. 
At the. moment we are engaged in 
fighting the greatest war in history but 
it may only be the curtain-raiser to a 
later and more bloody campaign. We 





must all, of course, put every ounce 
of effort possible into winning the 
| war and maintaining the peace which 
will follow, but we must ensure at 
ithe same time that our future on the 
| population front is safe. 

As far as New Zealand is con- 
|cerned, I do not believe that immigra- 
tion is an answer to the population 
| problem. Already we have experienced 
|minor difficulties through the entry of 
|a small number of refugees into the 


country. These folk, most of whom 
wish to behave and do definitely act 
as good law-abiding citizens, are never- 
theless in a small way a disruptive 
force in the community. With the best 
of intentions of becoming true New 
Zealanders, they come amongst us as 
strangers with culture and traditions 
different from our own. We have in 
many ways much to learn from them 
but the fact remains that they are not 
readily absorbed and the position is 
not peculiar to this country alone. I 
have, for instance, seen small villages 
in Canada where the whole community 
life was a little Poland or a Lithuania 
or a Ukraine, where the people clung 
together like a large family, worship- 
ping as in the homes of their parents 
across the sea, speaking their native 
tongue and certainly not in any way 
taking part in the corporate life of 
Canada itself. Some European nations, 
of course, particularly the Scandina- 
vian ones, whose national economy is 
based on primary industries, could pro- 
vide us with the type of immigrant 
we require. 

It is unlikely, however, that these 
nations could afford to lose people 
after the war, as they have discovered 
their lack of numbers to be a distinct 
weakness during the present war years. 
So if immigrants from some foreign 
sources are likely to be a disruptive 


* P. O. Box 353 Dunedin, N. Z., February 16, 1944. 
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influence, and immigrants from other 
desirable sources are not available, 
what are the prospects of large scale 
immigration from Great Britain? I 
rather believe they are not very good. 
There will be a staggering amount of 
rebuilding of stricken areas, clearing 
of slums and so on, and when this is 
coupled with the change over in in- 
dustrial production that will be neces- 
sary to help European nations recon- 
struct their national life, quite apart 
from the vast amount of goods requir- 
ed to supply the hungry export mar- 
ket, there will be more than sufficient 
work available in Great Britain to 
keep the present population fully em- 
ployed for a decade. Let us not for- 
get also that hundreds of thousands 
of Britons will be needed as troops of 
occupation in Europe and elsewhere 
for many years. Yes, Great Britain 
will need all its present population at 
home, so we ourselves must look to 
our own reproductive capacity if we 
wish to retain our place in the sun. 


NATURAL INCREASE 


Let us now look at some of the 
figures and examine the rate of natural 
increase per 1,000 of the population 
of Japan, New Zealand, the United 
States and the more populous of the 
Western European nations in the five 
year period approximately from 1935 
to 1939. The rate of natural increase 
is, of course, the excess of births over 
deaths, and in the following table, as 
in subsequent ones, the New Zealand 
figures are exclusive of Maoris. 
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Annual Rate per 1000 


vo 
= & 2 Cy 2 2 4 
5 as oe 6g 
8 E a aA 4s 
BOA: .icx. 1934-38 29.7 17.4 12.3 
New Zealand 1936-40 18.4 9.2 9.2 
Germany ... 1935-39 19.3 11.9 7.4 
UO) ae 1935-39 17.1 11. 6.1 
Eng. & Wales 1935-39 15. 12. >. 
Belgium .... 1934-38 15.5 12.8 a7 
ye: 1935-39 14.9 15.6 .07 


Whilst it may be argued from the 
above figures that the natural increase 
in New Zealand stands fairly high rel- 
ative to the Western European coun- 
tries, it is substantially below that of 
Japan and the position for the future 
will be worse than the figures reveal. 
New Zealand’s natural increase is as- 
sisted by its present low death rate 
and we cannot expect to lower this 
rate appreciably. We can expect the 
death rate in other countries including 
Japan to decrease more rapidly than 
ours in New Zealand, so our rate of 
natural increase in the years to come 
will probably suffer in comparison 
with these countries. Japan, in particu- 
lar, should be able in the future to 
show a big improvement in her death 
rate. 

In any case natural increase is not 
the sole or even the main criterion of 
rise or fall in population. For almost a 
decade some eminent writers on popu- 
lation problems have stressed that, 
quite apart from the destruction of 
life brought about by war, there now 
exists a vast potential of destruction 
without parallel in human history in 
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the form of a decreasing fertility 
amongst women. They stress that the 
fate of civilization will probably de- 
pend on the attitude we adopt to this 
question. 

Few people are sufficiently fami- 
liar with the facts about fertility to 
realize that the western races are fac- 
ing an increased degree of sterility 
amongst women so devastating in its 
potential effects that it is likely in the 
near future to become the main issue 
of social policy. Lancelot Hogben, for 
instance, says: 

The level of fertility in the more 
highly industrialized countries has now 
sunk below the limit at which no concom- 
itant fall in mortality can prevent a con- 
tinuous decline of population unless people 
can be induced to have larger families. 
There are several reasons why this prospect 
fails to excite alarm. One is that the form 
in which public statistics of population is 
presented is apt to mislead people about 
what is really happening. One is that we 
have scarcely thrown off the Malthusian 
mythology. We have had too little time to 
adjust ourselves to an age of potential 
plenty. A third is that many prevalent 
views about declining fertility are based on 
rationalization of personal sentiment belied 
by the statistical data available. 

Hogben points out that two fea- 
tures of public statistics contribute to 
the complacency which most people 
display. 

1. Population, except in France, has 


not yet begun to decline steadily in 
any country. 


2. The birth rate conceals the most 
relevant features of the problem 
because by itself a rise or fall in 
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the birth rate tells us nothing 
about the reproductive capacity of 
a population. 


Net Propuction Rate 


It is generally recognized today 
amongst people who study population 
problems that the only way to deter- 
mine whether a community is capable 
of replacing itself is to measure fer- 
tility by the number of surviving girl 
children born on the average to one 
woman in the course of her reproduc- 
tive life, ie., say from 15 to 45. It is 
the girl children, of course, who are 
the potential mothers of the next gen- 
eration. The ratio established is known 
as the net reproduction rate. A net re- 
production rate of unity means that the 
population is capable of reproducing 
itself because the number of potential 
mothers in the community remains 
stable. The trend of rates in New Zea- 
land over the past three decades has 
been steadily downward until 1936 
when it was well below unity at 0.970 
and then it takes an upward turn much 
in line with the natural increase, the 
1941 figure being 1.274. This may in 
part be due to economic conditions, 
but the threat of war and later war 
marriages and also maternity benefits 
may have had an artificial influence. 
In any case, even when the net repro- 
duction rate is above unity, there is no 
guarantee that the population will re- 
produce itself unless the women of re- 
productive age are willing to have 
babies, or in other words unless fer- 
tility is maintained at a high level. 
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Comprehensive estimates of the 
consequences of declining fertility on 
the future course of population in 
Great Britain were made a few years 
ago in the Department of Social Bi- 
ology by Dr. Enid Charles. She estab- 
lished that if fertility and mortality 
remained indefinitely at their then 
level, the population of England and 
Wales would be reduced to half its 
size in 100 years. By then it would be 
declining at the rate of 25 per cent 
per generation and would be reduced 
to one-fifth its present size in 200 
years. If on the other hand fertility 
and mortality continued to fall off at 
the rate suggested by the experience of 
the previous two decades, the popula- 
tion of England and Wales would be 
reduced to one-tenth of its existing 
size in a century. 

The implications of the results of 
such investigations as those published 
by Dr. Enid Charles cannot be lightly 
dismissed, and other facts also deserve 
attention. The different rates of fertil- 
ity between the prosperous and poorer 
classes are rapidly disappearing. Orig- 
inally the fall in national fertility was 
mainly due to a change in that of the 
upper class, but the middle class is 
now affected by the same tendency 
and it is even extending to the lower 
class as well. It is obvious then that 
sooner or later the Governments of 
Western Democracies will have to face 
the task of raising fertility or the 
countries concerned will be threatened 


with racial extinction. 
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Size or FaMILy 


What does this imply? A Ger- 
man-born investigator, Dr. R. R. Kuc- 
zynski, has published figures indicat- 
ing that at present marriage, death and 
sterility rates, the maintenance of a 
population at a fixed level demands a 
mean completed family of nearly 
three children. Now, to maintain an 
average of three children per mar- 
riage, there must be many families of 
four or more to offset families of two 
or one and none at all. The problem 
of maintaining a population becomes 
in effect the problem of inducing par- 
ents to have at least three children. 
This can only be done if a large num- 
ber can be induced to have at least 
four—in other words, we have to 
make the four child family fashion- 
able. Compare this with the figures for 
births in New Zealand for the year 
1940. 


No. of children in family 
including — during No. of births 
194 


during 1940 


1 child 12,986 
2 children 8,562 
ee 4,480 
4 pe 2,215 
> > 1,179 
6 or more children 1,792 


These figures reveal that the one 
child and two children families to- 
gether account for more than two- 
thirds of the total births during the 
year. Perhaps we should regard the 
number of first births in 1940 as 
slightly above normal because of the 
relatively high number of wartime 
marriages, but by no stretch of imag- 
ination can we regard anything above 
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the two children family as the normal 
and the implication of this is pro- 
foundly significant. The problem of 
arresting a future decline in the popu- 
lation is obviously not the problem of 
inducing people who would otherwise 
have no children to have say one or 
two but rather to make the four child 
family fashionable. 


Two-Cuitp FAmiLy 


Unfortunately the whole influ- 
ence of birth control movements initi- 
ated because of the Malthusian doc- 
trine that the population of the world 
in the age of industrial expansion 
would rapidly outstrip its food pro- 
ducing capacity has been exerted to- 
wards exalting the two child family 
as the social norm. By so doing they 
have made the parents of the four 
child family an object of pity or scorn. 

What we must discover at this 
stage is not what means people use to 
limit their families but rather what 
circumstances in their social lives lead 
them to use whatever means are avail- 
able, such, for instance, as contracep- 
tives. It is important not to confuse 
the means adopted with the end in 
view. The rulers of Germany and 
Italy, for instance, thought they could 
arrest the rapidly declining fertility of 
these countries by prohibiting particu- 
lar methods of family limitation but 
history has already recorded their fail- 
ure because the problem was tackled 
from the wrong end. 

One of the interesting features 
revealed by statistics of some of the 
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Western European countries for which 
statistics are available is that a lower 
level of fertility obtains in urban than 
in rural areas. The past half century 
indeed has witnessed the continual 
gtowth of population in urban areas 
at the expense of the higher fertility 
of rural districts. For this, several rea- 
sons are advanced. 

First, but probably least impor- 
tant, is the comparative ignorance of 
contraceptive amenities. There is not 
the same impersonal opportunity of 
freely purchasing these appliances in 
country districts as exists in the cities. 

Secondly, the living conditions in 
cities are not always favorable for 
rearing families, especially in flats and 
houses on small areas of land. The av- 
erage man on a moderate income has 
no more chance of keeping fowls or 
growing his own vegetables in the cen- 
ter of urban communities than he has 
of garaging an airplane. Members of 
Parliament, of City Councils and town 
planners would do well to remember 
this most important point when con- 
sidering plans of slum clearance, build- 
ing of blocks of flats and so on. You 
must have space to make parenthood 
endurable and this is more important 
than family allowances, prohibiting 
the sale of contraceptives and the 
scores of other suggestions calculated 
to improve the birth rate. 

In the third place, the quicken- 
ing tempo of life in cities leads to 
social competition of a most vicious 
type. People who should be devoting 
energy to the raising of families be- 
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come more interested in owning a 
better motor car than their neighbors 
or friends, having a more sumptuous 
home or more labor-saving appliances. 
The chief use of an income nowadays 
is to purchase those amenities which 
are merely substitutes for the satisfac- 
tion of parenthood. Is it not signifi- 
cant, however, that none but the most 
selfish of mothers wish to be parted 
from their children? Under whole- 
some living conditions parenthood is 
as natural as life itself. 

Lastly, rural dwellers have to find 
their own enjoyment and therefore ac- 
tively seek their recreation. Town 
dwellers on the other hand come by 
their entertainment too readily and it 
develops into a passive form of satis- 
faction. The picture theater, the cheap 
dancehall and the bank of the football 
field become the centers of entertain- 
ment which relieve the unbearable 
monotony of modern flats and homes. 
People interested in their gardens, 
music, poultry keeping and other ac- 
tive forms of recreation are much more 
likely to regard family life as normal 
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and convenient than those who have 
their entertainment thrown at them. 
In the country with its natural sur- 
roundings, where animals are born 
and plants grow, the renewal of life is 
accepted as entirely natural. In the 
cities, unfortunately, the machine sets 
the social pattern and a multiplicity of 
useless commodities and new and 
passive distractions find ready favor. 

I think one further point merits 
recognition. Taken by and large, coun- 
try people are more actively employed 
than town people. Farmers work ex- 
tremely long hours and do not have 
much opportunity for sedentary work. 
Their wives have an equally heavy task 
and it is not uncommon to find one 
woman cooking for ten or more men. 
Town dwellers have relatively seden- 
tary occupations, in factories, offices, 
shops and homes. Active work seems 
to develop virility in the human spe- 
cies and the use of too many labor- 
saving appliances may therefore ulti- 
mately have an invidious effect on fer- 
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Sectarianism 


Sectarianism is the moral 


tual perversities of provincialism. 


the cure for provincialism, but 


fault resulting from the intellec- 
. . . Just as cosmopolitanism is 
not a substitute for patriotism, so 


wide knowledge and experience are the cure for sectarianism, but 
not a substitute for loyal adherence to a man’s own creed.—W1l- 
frid Ward, “Denominationalism and the Education Bill,” Dus- 


LIN Review, July 1906. 
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I‘ the Chapel del Paradiso of the 
Shrine of Oropa, near Milan in 
Italy, there is a tablet which bears this 
inscription: 

From the cloisters of the mountain of 
Oropa, Guglielmo Marconi drew the in- 
spiration of his great discovery. May wire- 
less telegraphy, under the auspices of 
Mary, pacify men in Christ. 

That little monument is a tribute 
of the world and the Church to the 
vision of the man Marconi. For so 
began, under religious inspiration, 
what is no doubt the outstanding dis- 
covery of the twentieth century. So 
tremendous is the power of radio and 
its adaptations through electronics, 
that even the postwar world stands 
agape at its unlimited possibilities. 

Marconi’s first magic box was a 
clumsy affair, complicated and cumber- 
some. But from it came the tiny shoe- 
box sets and the grand consoles which 
today filter out the ether. Radio today 
is in the parlor and the bedroom and 
over the kitchen sink. So much we 
know, but there is much more we can 
only surmise, for radio is fast becom- 
ing the newspaper, the theatre, the 
movie and the family counsellor. 

But among radio’s diversified 
uses, its power has been best revealed 
in the drama. For years radio had 
struggled along with music, education 
and news, while right within its bosom 
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lay slumbering the giant-child whose 
birth would mark the opening of tre- 
mendous new horizons. In America, 
from the beginning, we had made the 
mistake of thinking of radio drama in 
terms of the theatre stage. In 1925 we 
could claim no definite technique in 
radio drama. There were certain fum- 
bling efforts to present stage plays, but 
they were no more than an abortive at- 
tempt to graft an eye onto a medium 
that was of its nature born blind. 

As long as radio drama attempted 
to borrow from the stage, it remained 
a hybrid. It was a matter of time until 
the impractical techniques of the stage 
were to give way to a more distinct 
tadio dramatic form. 

However, with the evolution of 
the technical side of radio, big name 
artists were no longer reluctant to 
trust their talents to the rapidly pro- 
gressing medium. Barking loud speak- 
ers were disappearing, and control 
over static was advancing to the point 
where it was bad only on occasional 
stormy nights. 

The critical world on both sides 
of the loud speaker was now realizing 
the value of the radio drama. As with 
Shakespeare, “the play’s the thing,” 
so with radio sponsors. By 1936, the 
National Broadcasting Company alone 
gave to radio drama 2617 hours of its 
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time. The “Lux Radio Theatre,” a pi- 
oneer, was rated fourth most popular 
program on the air. 

At this point, radio drama was 
taken over by men who were them- 
selves intimately connected with the 
finer shades of studio technique. They 
knew sound, and they wrote for sound. 
With the facilities of the engineers at 
their disposal, these playwrights had 
unlimited avenues upon which to pa- 
rade their pet ideas. The results were 
concrete and satisfying, and Columbia 
Workshop today still remains the acad- 
emy from which sprang a dramatic 
form as virile, elastic, whimsical and 
versatile as the medium of sound will 
allow. 

By 1940, radio drama had come 
into its own. T. R. Kennedy, Jr. wrote 
*n the New York Times: 

Drema, grandly strutting the air 
waves, 1S in tne midst of its greatest radio 
season. Today drama is indispensable pro- 
gram material; theatrical talent on the air 
is the stage’s and ftlmdom’s best. Shows 
are more numerous, authentic and varied. 
Critical standards are up. 

Radio statisticians reported that in 
the latter part of 1940, all previous 
records for drama time on the air had 
been broken. 

For all this there was a reason. 
With nations pitted against each other 
in the European theatre of war, radio 
naturally accented the more serious 
theme of national preparation. To this 
end, the three major networks spent 
their energies in presenting a “highly 
developed drama, serving a twofold 
purpose: entertaining a strained listen- 
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ing audience, and educating an as yet 
disbelieving nation to the reality of 
war.” 

Hundreds of independent station 
operators in the United States began 
presenting regular dramatic series, a 
project which entailed the re-allocation 
of capital in order to meet the ex- 
penses of actors, playwrights, engi- 
neers and sound equipment. So it was 
that when 1941 came, radio drama was 
ready to perform the most important 
task in its short history, the marshal- 
ling of an all-out campaign in behalf 
of the national defense. 


RELIGION Is ON THE AIR 


The war made radio drama the 
effective and efficient medium that it 
is today. Commercial interests are ex- 
ploiting this new effectiveness to the 
fullest. But what of the Church? Is it 
doing anything to take advantage of 
this powerful influence on public 
thinking? Is religion also on the air? 

Thete is actually a great deal of 
religion on uie air. The programs of 
local stations are aimost impossible to 
survey for actual hours; but the net- 
works have outstanding religious pro- 
grams such as the National Radio Pul- 
pit, Religion in the News, The Art of 
Living, Highlights of the Bible, 
Church of the Air, National Catholic 
Hour and the Catholic Hour of Faith. 
None of these programs, however, is 
using the drama, which government 
and privately sponsored agencies have 
proved so effective. 

Certain Protestant denominations, 
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in their privately sponsored programs, 
have made considerable progress in 
the field of radio drama. But there is 
very little Catholic drama on the air 
today. A notable exception is the “Ave 
Maria” program which was begun in 
1935 by the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement at Graymoor. This is a se- 
ties of dramatizations of the lives of 
the saints and is carried at present by 
a network of seven stations in the 
East. Other occasional dramatic 
sketches have been put on the air by 
the Cathedral Hour, a children’s story 
program. From time to time, the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men has 
offered dramatic presentations over the 
Catholic Hour, of which the “Living 
God” series will be recalled. But the 
real groundwork of Catholic drama is 
just being laid in the establishment of 
bureaus and workshops where experi- 
ments may be tried. 

The National Council of Catholic 
Men has organized a Bureau as a serv- 
ice to Catholics interested in this work. 
For everybody it has advice and 
ccripts. But as Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
§.J., of The Oucen’s Work, has said: 
Our dramatic efforts have often been 
amateurish. The scripts are sometimes dull 
ind fumbling; drama is conspicuously miss- 
ing. That suavity and speed, that mastery 
of the split second, that blending of 
music, speech and sound that makes for 
good professional radio have not often 
been in our early attempts. 

Precisely to overcome this diffi- 
culty, Catholic Radio Workshops are 
being established all over the country. 
Outstanding are those at Catholic Uni- 
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versity, Washington, D. C.; Fordham 
University, in New York; Loyola Uni- 
versity, in Los Angeles, Immaculate 
College, Immaculata, Pa.; St. Bonaven- 
ture’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; 
Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa; St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan- 
sas. 


THE QUEEN’s WorKSHOP 


A recent, and one of the most 
progressive, of these organizations is 
the “Queen’s Workshop of the Air.” 
This organization with headquarters 
in St. Louis, working under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Leo Wobido, S.J. and 
Mary Agnes Schroeder, is proof that 
we have Catholics in the professional 
radio field who are willing to dedicate 
their talents to producing a Catholic 
dramatic radio. The chief problem of 
such work is securing scripts which, 
while being good morality, are also 
good drama. 

The Queen’s Workshop solved 
that problem by securing the services 
of Mrs. Schroeder, who, through her 
years of experience as a Chicago radio 
educator, is well equipped to bring the 
professional touch to these radio 
shows. Scripts are available to any in- 
dividuals or organizations interested. 
Here certainly is great progress, and 
progress which may be shared by any- 
one interested enough to write to the 
organization. 

What is the interest of the- Ob- 
lates of Mary Immaculate in this field ? 
We are missionaries. Our work is that 
of preaching the Gospel and the 
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Oblate Fathers have carried on this 
apostolic work in countless pulpits all 
over the world. 

But with the rapid development 
of radio, the Very Rev. James T. Mc- 
Dermott, O.M.I., until recently Pro- 
vincial of the First American Prov- 
ince, was quick to realize that no pul- 
pit can command such a vast audience 
as a single radio program. In fact 
tadio is the widest and most effective 
pulpit there is, for it carries the Gos- 
pel message into countless homes, 
clubs, shops and restaurants, to Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic alike. According- 
ly, two years ago Father McDermott 
took the first steps to make the radio 
a channel of the Oblate apostolate in 
the United States. 

Our radio venture has been two 
years of slow detailed work, but suc- 
cessful to date, for we are happy to 
announce that, under the auspices of 
the Catholic Hour, NBC has presented 
a series of six dramatizations from the 
pen of Father Timothy J. Mulvey, 
O.M.I. Father Mulvey, who will be 
familiar to the readers of the Oblate 
World, is a graduate of the Catholic 
University Workshop, where he 
studied for his Master’s degree. His se- 
ries was heard over the National 
Catholic Hour for six Sundays begin- 
ning April sixteenth. We invite com- 
ment from everybody upon their 
worth. 

Let me say that the work was not 
easy. The idea had to be sold, and 
still has to be sold in local areas. We 
have received heartening encourage- 
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ment from top radio dramatists who 
are convinced that people can be 
taught, can be led to appreciate the 
great lessons of religious solace 
through the medium of radio drama. 
tics. Lyman Bryson, Head of the Edu- 
cation Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Earl McGill, top-notch direc- 
tor and president of the Guild of 
Radio Directors; Dr. Max Jordan, di- 
rector of religious programs for NBC 
and an outstanding Catholic layman; 
Monsignor Ready of N.C.W.C., and 
Edward Heffron of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men, all have received 
Father Mulvey’s work and the interest 
of the Oblates in this new pulpit with 
enthusiasm. It remains for the net- 
work listeners themselves to determine 
the success of our particular venture. 

In Lawrence, Mass., Father John 
L. O’Toole, O.M.I., who has worked 
with Father Mulvey from the begin- 
ning on the radio project, is conduct- 
ing a weekly religious program from 
Station WLAW, the voice of Colum- 
bia in northern New England. The 
broadcast is known as the Cathedral 
Hour and is on the air every Thurs- 
day evening at 7:30. 

Marconi, dreaming in the moun- 
tain cloisters of Oropa, could hardly 
have appreciated the revolutionary ef- 
fect his invention was to have upon 
the world. It was well, perhaps, that 
he could not foresee a Hitler using 
the radio to incite a world to war. But, 
devout Catholic that he was, he might 
well have visualized the ether being 
made a medium for literally carrying 
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earth. 





Christ’s message to the ends of the 
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be heard—that the radio may truly 


“under the auspices of Mary, pacify 


May the prayer of Oropa one day men in Christ!” 


Esteem of Women 


To be for man the help-mate and stay that God has meant 
her to be; to form the mind, heart, conscience and character of 
her children; to be the guiding, regulating spirit, the active cen- 
ter of a Christian home, is a task far beyond the capacity of an 
ignorant, frivolous, narrow and superficial mind—a task requir- 
ing habits of vigorous, self-denying virtue. But it would be vain 
to look for such mothers and wives, unless the soul be prepared 
by serious training and real instruction. This is the only solid 
groundwork of a serious life, without which there is no promise 
of stability; and all we may look for is to behold the choicest 
endowments of mind and character stunted by a wretched medioc- 


rity of aims and of practice—]. McSwiney, in The MONTH for 
August, 1875. 


Chesterton as Critic 


Not many years before his death, Chesterton wrote his last 
purely literary book. His study of Chaucer was a work congenial 
to his mind. Like his early criticism, it is personal: it is of that 
kind in which Arnold excelled, intuitive and poetical, rather than 
reasoned and logical. The weakness of that criticism is that it 
easily becomes “false.” Chesterton is seldom false. Without the 
safeguard of a critical taste as fine as Arnold’s he had an immeas- 
urably deeper mind: but above all he had that “fixed spiritual 
standard” which he found in Orthodoxy fourteen years before 
it was completed by the Faith—Joseph Veale, S.]., in The IRIsH 
MONTHLY, Dublin, November, 1943. 








Liberties of Small Nations 


SULLA 


Reprinted from THE ADVOCATE* 


N the last war, public opinion among 

the Allies was united in recogniz- 
ing the liberty of small nations as one 
of our principal ‘war aims.” The mat- 
ter was axiomatic—it occurred to no 
one that it was necessary to discuss 
whether it was desirable or not. It 
cannot be said, however, that this is 
the case today. On the contrary, the 
principle of independent national 
rights has become a center of strong 
controversy on our own side, though 
it is still asserted in the official utter- 
ances of the British and American 
leaders. 

It has been observed more than 
once by those who ponder upon the 
strife of men, that when two belliger- 
ents stand face to face, there is an 
inter-penetration of ideas between 
them—so that they tend to become 
more alike as the struggle goes on. 
St. George is forced, so to speak, to 
“dragonize” his actions in order to 
deal with the dragon—the danger is 
that he may become ‘‘dragonized” in 
his spirit also: thereby rendering the 
conflict meaningless. One may suspect 
that this kind of infection has touched 
certain of our writers and theorists of 
the “new order”—especially when one 
finds that they are using the same ar- 
guments which are to be found in the 
political literature of modern Ger- 
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many. Contempt for small nations is 
alien to the traditions of Britain and 
the United States—but it has been 
characteristic of the Prusso-German 
outlook since the age of Bismarck and 
even before: and it is the basis of the 
whole international view of the Third 
Reich, with its talk of “living room,” 
“European protectorates’”’ and “spheres 
of influence.” 

The only real case for the sub- 
ordination of lesser to greater nations 
is that based on the philosophy of 
power—that Might creates Right, and 
is law to the weak. All the other ar. 
guments are only what Americans call 
a “front”—tempting though they may 
be made to appear by subtle apologists. 

It has been suggested in certain 
quarters that the smaller nations con- 
tributed largely, by their bickerings 
and feuds, to the origins of the pres- 
ent war. It is true enough that these 
quarrels were bitter and persistent— 
especially among newly restored na- 
tions, among whom minority questions 
were bleeding ulcers, while their an- 
tagonisms brought about tragic chaos 
in the economic sphere. None, how- 
ever, of these controversies was actu- 
ally carried to the point of war: and 
there were many indications that time 
and common sense might bring about 
their healing by degrees. Thus, the 
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Turco-Greek enmity, one of the most 
deeply-rooted, had ceased to embitter 
the Balkan situation long before 1939: 
there were signs that the peoples of 
this region—once a byword for mu- 
tual hatred and disordered violence— 
were entering upon a period of good- 
will and friendly collaboration. 

If this was not the case with the 
Danubian peoples—formerly included 
in the Hapsburg Empire—the contin- 
ued embitterment between them was 
due largely to causes not of their own 
making: for Germany unceasingly in- 
trigued to perpetuate discontents 
among the minorities, and every move- 
ment which helped to “trouble the 
waters’—whether among Austrians, 
Croats, Slovaks, Sudentendeutsch or 
Hungarians—was always sure of coun- 
tenance and aid from Berlin. In the 
end, as we know, the somewhat ram- 
shackle Danube settlement collapsed, 
and East Europe burst into flame, not 
because of any deed of the small na- 
tions, but for one reason alone—the 
ambition of the German Reich for 
continental domination. 


MANEUVERING AMONG THE GREAT POWERS 


“But they played a perilous game 
—maneuvering among the Great Pow- 
ers.” How could they do otherwise— 
since the Great Powers were not 
united, or resolved to defend the in- 
ternational order in concert? The Dis- 
armament Conference failed because 
of insincerity and mutual distrust of 
the Great Powers—its success was 
worked for eagerly by the small na- 
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tions, who knew they stood: no chance 
in an arms race. After this failure, and 
that of the Four Power Pact in 1933, 
they had no recourse but to use what 
means they might to preserve them- 
selves from ruin. 

When the German horde brought 
war to Europe again in 1939, the first 
to throw itself into the breach against 
them—fearless but without illusion— 
was one of the lesser nations, Poland: 
England and France declared war, but 
made no move—France, as we now 
know, was both physically unprepared 
and morally undermined. True, there 
was no general disposition of the rest 
to show a resolute front to Germany: 
a number of them had sought rather to 
gain time by “appeasement’—non- 
aggression pacts and fervent declara- 
tions of neutrality. They could scarcely 
have done otherwise, since the West- 
ern European Powers were in a state 
of disarmament which rendered them 
incapable of protecting their small 
friends—if, indeed, they could protect 
themselves. 

The recapitulation of the recent 
past, then, leads to the conclusion that 
both the guilt of aggression and the 
folly of divided counsels, which al- 
lowed the defense of law to become 
enfeebled and hesitant, are to be at- 
tributed to the Great Powers: and it 
is these which have brought doom 
upon the world. We have no right, 
whatever, to cast stones at the lesser 
peoples on this account. 

It is curious that those who con- 
test the rights of the lesser nations to 
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independence seem to limit their out- 
look to Europe. No one suggests, for 
instance, that Uruguay should be 
brought under Argentinian control be- 
cause Montevideo’s proximity is a ‘‘po- 
tential menace’ to the security of 
Buenos Aires. Yet this sort of wolf- 
and-lamb argument is being used con- 
stantly in the case of the small Baltic 
States, by champions of the claims of 
a Power which already covers one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface. 

The difference of attitude, per- 
haps, is due to the fact that the Latin- 
Americans have a big neighbor who 
is peaceful and democratic, so that the 
maintenance of their freedom consti- 
tutes no problem: or perhaps it is ac- 
counted for by the submergence of 
free Europe under enemy occupation 
—creating the illusion that its nations 
(especially the newly-restored ones in 
the East) have ceased to live and that 
their revival is a matter in which we 
are free to choose. The Germans, 
whose slave-empire is under constant 
harassing attacks from national guer- 
rillas and saboteurs, can have no such 
illusion. They must be aware that 
once the machine of tyranny is broken, 
they will rise again and claim their 
right to be masters of their destiny. 

It is true, of course, that small 
nations alone cannot withstand the 
shock of an international crisis: but 
we have learned that great Powers are 
in a like case. Britain could not have 
survived 1940 without the ‘Atlantic 
lifeline”: Russia would not be stand- 
ing upright and victorious today but 
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for British and American aid: while 
the United States relied on Britain’s 
defenses in East and West, and on the 
valiant resistance of China, to hold off 
the aggressor from her while she built 
up her own armaments. The lesser na- 
tions have played their part in this 
chain of mutual dependence—for the 
delaying actions which preceded their 
fall gave the Allied Powers a respite, 
without which their rearmament and 
eventual counter-offensive would have 
been impossible. 


THE Way OF FREEDOM 


Is there any other practical solu- 
tion to the European problem—as it 
will present itself tomorrow—than a 
division of the Continent into “spheres 
of influence’ or its control by a com- 
bined machinery of Great Power su- 
pervision? The problem is essentially 
the same as that with which the Lib- 
eral nations are presented in their in- 
terior social order. We are almost all 
agreed on the need of a “planned 
economy” and control of private initia- 
tive by the State: but the question is, 
whether firm limits can be fixed to 
this control, or whether it will lead to 
a submergence of the individual's lib- 
erty under a regime of totalitarian ab- 
solutism. There is only one way to 
avoid this peril that ‘planned econ- 
omy” may get out of hand—and that 
is to base democracy on a philosophic 
doctrine affirming the sacredness of 
the human person. We have not to 
work out such a doctrine for our- 
selves—and certainly we could not 
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find personal “‘sanctities” in a purely 
secularist system. But we have our 
Christian heritage, combined with the 
legacy of Greek thought, which pro- 
vides exactly the basis we need. Once 
we accept in serious fashion the Chris- 
tian Faith in the person’s immortal 
value, there can be no question of his 
being ‘‘merged” in the economic proc- 
ess, or in any kind of State organiza- 
tion. We have a lasting basis of hu- 
man liberty. 


SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 


Let us now see how this principle 
applies in international politics. With- 
in the frame of the national State, the 
weak and poor have a right, no less 
than the great, to live in freedom and 
dignity, and without being exploited. 
So, too, it must be recognized that the 
small national community has the same 
status as a Great Power within the cir- 
cle of the “community of nations.” 
What does this “equality” imply? No 
more than within the national State 
does it imply identity of social func- 
tion. A Great Power will have larger 
and different competences—but these 
must be exercised without encroach- 
ment on the essential rights of its 
lesser neighbors. They must not be 
subjected to the supposed requirements 
of its “living space’—or included in 
its “sphere of influence.” It is reason- 
able, however, that their voice, in in- 
ternational counsels, should be limited 
to the area of their interests and re- 
sponsibilities—that is, the smaller 
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European nation should not be con- 
cerned in affairs outside Europe. 
Schemes to apportion Europe into 
“spheres of influence” are a violation 
of the Atlantic Charter—and they 
would never work in practice. Does 
anyone believe that the “Atlantic 
States,” from Norway to Portugal and 
Spain, would accept a kind of “Do- 
minion status” under British hege- 
mony? Is it conceivable that the Brit- 
ish themselves would consent to a plan 
of this kind? Nor is it true—as one 
British political writer has mistakenly 
asserted—that East-European nations 
are less “conscious” in a national sense 
than those of the West: it is only that 
they have been less fortunate in the 
past, and that their protests are liable 
to sound less loudly in British ears, be- 
ing more remote and less publicized. 
But a nation’s reality is not diminished 
by the fact that we know little or 


nothing about it, or that it is a nuis- 


ance to have to recognize its claims. 
In the course of a century and a half 
of enforced servitude to alien masters, 
the Poles have proved that they were 
fiercely self-conscious and had no in- 
tention of “abdicating” as a nation: 
and the same is true of their neigh- 
bors, from the Baltic to the Aegean. 
In their brief period of freedom, the 
small east Baltic States created social 
institutions which were a noble exam- 
ple to Europe; their people attained 
an equal freedom and modest prosper- 
ity such as those of no Great Power 
enjoyed— least of all the two giants 
who have trampled in turn upon them. 
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On what principle, then, can such peo- 
ple as these be denied the same right 
to exist as Danes, Dutch or Swiss? 

Finally, “spheres of influence” 
are contrary to the political and eco- 
nomic unity of the world. It will be 
essential, after the war, to have some 
sort of world political and economic 
organization. For instance, the chief 
real problem of Eastern Europe is the 
“economic superfluity’” of its millions 
of peasants, who, therefore, lived in 
deep poverty. The remedy lies in un- 
dertaking vast works of development 
—electrification, construction cf roads 
and canals, creation of new industries. 
This requires abundant financial aid, 
which can only come from Western 
countries, who will thus open up a 
huge market for their exports. In this 
case, therefore, it is obvious that the 
cutting up of the Continent into 
“spheres of influence’ reserved for 
one or other Great Power would be 
most impractical, as well as socially 
inhumane. 


THe MetrnHop oF FEDERATION 


The problem of the small Euro- 
pean States is that of reconciling the 
requirements of national liberty with 
the benefits of the greater political 
unit—higher defensive security and 
more advantageous economic develop- 
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ment. The true answer seems to be a 
regional federal system, with the ex- 
clusion of the Greater Powers, to avert 
the danger that the rest may become 
mere satellites. The sovereignty of 
members of the federations would be 
curtailed by agreement to the same de- 
gree: a Customs Union would be the 
cornerstone of the system, and there 
would be joint action also in foreign 
policy and national defense. The Great 
Powers would deal with a single unit 
—an equal Federal partner, thus sim- 
plifying international collaboration. It 
is easy to see that a combine of Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Aus- 
tria and Rumania would be capable 
of developing the heavy industries 
needed for its prosperity in peace and 
security in war, as well as disposing 
of vast agricultural resources. 

It is significant that Churchill— 
who is certainly a realist—seems to 
look to some such solution as this to 
the European problem: but it depends, 
of course, on the restraint of the Great 
Powers and the ability of the lesser to 
sink their differences for the sake of 
their common interest—which is lib- 
erty for their national communities, 
with their culture and traditions. In a 
word, they must begin to deal with 
each other sanely—and Christianly. 
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Communist Political 
Association 


HE Communist Party in the 

United States is no more. It com- 
mitted suicide at its New York con- 
vention last week-end, and then loudly 
announced its death, surely a most un- 
usual procedure. But it seems that the 
party is a firm believer in reincarna- 
tion, for the Communists promptly 
set up a new, if not different, organi- 
zation, called the Communist Political 
Association. 

Earl Browder, perennial head of 
the party in this country, announced 
that the party—beg pardon, associa- 
tion—is committed to Marxism, will 
not lose sight of ‘‘the ultimate Marx- 
ist goal,” recognizes socialism ‘‘as an 
international movement,” and will 
take an active part in American life. 
The association calls attention to its 
constitution as proof that the new body 
is vastly different from the defunct 
party. But the personnel, the an- 
nounced character and aims of the as- 
sociation, and, particularly, the history 
of these gentry make one extremely 
dubious. The whole thing looks like 
just one more disingenuous trick, of 
which the Communists have perpe- 
trated a few too many to take in the 
American public any longer. 


As the association eloquently 
pledges its total, indefectible loyalty 
to the United States, the people of this 
country will think, with a knowing 
smile, of the way in which these pup- 
pets of Moscow instantly dropped our 
national anthem from their meeting 
programs when the Nazi-Soviet pact 
was signed. The people will, in look- 
ing at these masters of the wordy 
dodge, see not the freshly painted 
mask, but the old familiar face-—The 
CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT, Hartford, 
Conn., May 25, 1944. 


Good Nei ghbors—I n Reverse 


ee American Council on Educa- 
tion recently made public a re- 
port which vindicated our long-stand- 
ing suspicions. The Council, supported 
by a $38,000 grant from the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, made a study of 1,000 text- 
books, 300 motion pictures, collections 
of songs and museum catalogs deal- 
ing with Latin America. Dr. Howard 
Wilson, of Harvard, director of the 
survey, reported that without excep- 
tion there was error, prejudice, legend 
and an unfriendly point of view run- 
ning through all this material which 
is being fed to school children and 
adult groups. 
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The report pointed out that 
there is a complete lack of under- 
standing and appreciation of the cul- 
tures of our neighbors to the South. 
An over-bearing, false and _patroniz- 
ing attitude has been adopted. It is 
time, said the report, for us to revise 
our textbooks and correct the usual 
American notions. 

This comes to informed persons 
with little surprise. As well meaning 
and as heavily financed as our inter- 
ests in Latin America have been, the 
over-all result in improving Inter- 
American relations has been very dis- 
couraging. Our efforts have met with 
comparatively little success. The above- 
mentioned report sheds light on the 
matter. 

We have sent good-will missions 
to the other Americas, many of which 
fell far short of their aims. Some of 
our messengers were not interested 
enough to learn the language of their 
hosts. Some even shocked the people 
of Latin America. But by far the most 
serious mistake, amounting to unpar- 
donable neglect, has been the failure 
of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs to understand 
that the background and the culture 
of the Americas is distinctly Catholic. 
This is, perhaps, the greatest single 
factor that stands in the way of suc- 
cess for our Good Neighbor Policy. 
Added to this, however, is the uncon- 
scious cultivation of the old myth of 
the inferiority of Latin culture. 

In our rapidly shrinking world, 
there are many reasons why there 
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should be closer ties between the 
United States and the other Americas. 
The links that will bind our countries 
together cannot be forged by adhering 
to pre-conceived notions, retaining old 
prejudices, or by refusing to face the 
facts. A frank, honest and open- 
minded approach is necessary. We can- 
not be good neighbors unless we really 
know each other—not as we would 
like each other to be, but as we really 
are——The CATHOLIC STANDARD AND 
Times, Philadelphia, Pa., January 21, 
1944, 


Empty Novitiates 


ye novitiate is the cradle of the 
religious life. Just as the family 
dies out when the cradle is perpetually 
empty so the great religious families 
of the Church will be doomed if their 
novitiates are not kept filled. At the 
moment some of our novitiates are 
perilously close to being empty. This 
is particularly true of some of our Sis- 
terhoods. This is a matter of vital con- 
cern to the Universal Church and to 
all members of the Church. 

A novitiate is a training place for 
the religious life. In a broad but still 
in a very real sense the Catholic home 
is the first novitiate of all religious. 
The canonical novitiates are being 
emptied for the simple reason that 
the home novitiates are not function- 
ing properly. 

Vocations are being smothered 
because parents are not as alert to the 
beauties of the religious life that may 
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1€ T be calling their daughters as were the 
parents of a generation ago. The 
© f yearnings of the child for a religious 
18} life need encouragement. There are 
Id many natural temptations to turn 
he | them aside from this consecrated path. 
The luxuries of the average home are 
much greater than they were twenty- 
five or fifty years ago. The salaries of 
women workers are higher. They in- 
vite one to a life of independence and 
ease. The way of the Cross is not one 
of independence and ease. It never has 
been since Christ made it the royal 
toad to perfection. 

A good Catholic mother can be 
the [22 ideal mistress of novices in the 
home novitiate. She can point out that 
the material wages of this world are 
"a naught in comparison with the rewards 
cir POL the next and that the luxuries of 
the qcatth fall before the splendors of 
heaven. There is need of this spiritual 
training for the untrained mind of the 
child. Above all, Catholic parents can 
pray that God will bless their children 
with religious vocations. 

We are very proud of our schools, 
hospitals, homes for the aged, the or- 
phans, and the wayward. They mirror 
the abundant spiritual vitality of the 
Church. They are possible because of 
the self-sacrificing, consecrated lives 
of the religious women who vow 
themselves in poverty, chastity and 
obedience to the service of God and 
His Children. To maintain oases of 
charity in an uncharitable world we 
must keep our novitiates filled. This is 
a question that merits prayerful con- 
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sideration The CATHOLIC UNIVERSE 
BULLETIN, Cleveland, Ohio, May 19, 
1944. 


Religion’s New Approach 


] & gooey the comparatively recent 
past there has been gaining in 
the American literary and entertain- 
ment fields a movement so attractive 
as to take one’s eye off its effectiveness. 
Whether it started as a deliberate 
movement or whether it was arrived 
at by unrecognized Divine guidance 
we do not know, but this we do know 
and that is that this movement seems 
likely to have a telling effect on litera- 
ture and entertainment in the years 
ahead. 

The movement is difficult to de- 
fine, but it might be described as vir- 
tue in action against evil. In its early 
stages it consisted in the presentation 
of religious plays, usually during the 
Easter time. In its present form, it is 
divided into plays, pictures, radio pro- 
grams and books all sponsored, not as 
diversions for those who would avoid 
indecent plays and reading, but as ac- 
tual competitive attractions for all. 

The result is that today we find 
definitely Catholic books among the 
best- sellers, not among religious pub- 
lications but among all publications, 
and on sale in every book store in the 
land. We find thrilling Catholic radio 
dramas, not on a local Catholic station, 
but on a coast-to-coast national hook- 
up in direct and successful competition 
with other network plays. We find 
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Catholic stage productions, not only in 
the Church basements, but significant- 
ly successful on Broadway in competi- 
tion with productions of famous thea- 
tre figures. 

This comparatively new aggres- 
sive action by Catholic authors, actors 
and producers is marking the start of 
a new era of entertainment. It is no 
accident that productions of a Catho- 
lic theatre movement in New York 
rank first and second among the ten 
best chosen by the critic of a metro- 
politan daily; it is no accident that a 
record audience is hearing Catholic 
Hour dramatizations on the radio; it 
is no accident that religious movies 
like The Song of Bernadette and reli- 
gious books are breaking all records. 
These are concrete expressions of the 
result of Catholic action that is really 
active. — The PROVIDENCE VISITOR, 
Providence, R. I., May 25, 1944. 


GI Bill of Ri ghts 


00 often in the past the boys 

who gave of themseves to fight 
their nation’s battle were heroes while 
the war lasted; then after the fighting 
was over, when the country could get 
along without them, they became the 
forgotten men. 

This experience will not be re- 
peated after World War II. Legisla- 
tion known as the GI Bill of Rights 
is about to be approved by the Con- 
gress. This law will add to the bene- 





fits which discharged service people 
are already receiving. At the present 
time men and women leaving the serv. 
ice—and there are more than 100,000f 
each month—are given $200 if the 
have had six months service in thi 
country and an additional $100 if 
they have been abroad. Those who are 
disabled receive a pension, plus insur. 
ance benefits. There is also given them 
an opportunity for four years of voca 
tional training plus eighty dollars : 
month compensation. The veteran like. 
wise receives free hospitalization for 
himself and family. 

The GI Bill will permit four 
years of schooling in high schools, 
colleges, business schools, scientific in- 
stitutions and the like. The govern. 
ment will pay up to $500 a year and 
give the veteran an additional $50 
each month if single and $75 if mar 
ried. 

This new legislation includes 1 
plan for veterans unable to find em 
ployment after the war, greatly in- 
creases the use of hospital facilities, 
and provides for the giving of loans 
to men and women who desire to start 
small businesses, buy a home, a farm, 
etc. 

The GI Bill of Rights is a good 
example of social legislation. Nothing 
is too good for our soldiers now; 
nothing should be too good for them 
when the war is over.—The CATHOLIC 
LIGHT, Scranton, Pa., May 12, 1944. 
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Restoring Christ to Society 
Most Rev. Kart J. Atter, D.D. 


Sermon delivered by the Bishop of Toledo at the Convocation of the Men's Council, 
Toledo, Ohio, April 16, 1944. 


_— splendid gathering is an elo- 
quent symbol of unity in Christ. 


There is no body of men in all 
the world which is more intimately 
united with one another than Catholic 
men because together they constitute 
the mystical body of Christ. Catholic 
men are one because they acknowledge 
one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all. Catholic men 
are one because they constitute a vast 
cohesive organism with Christ their 
head, united mystically to each mem- 
ber through grace, making us literally 
sons of God. They are one because 
they share a common life nourished by 
the sacred communion of the body and 
blood of Christ, their Divine Leader. 
They are one because they have a com- 
mon discipline under one supreme au- 
thority in the person of the Holy 
Father as Vicar of Christ on earth. 

Now in spite of this genuine 
unity there is no body of men having 
a common life and purpose which is 
more poorly organized than Catholic 
men. The reason is that they are or- 
ganized for worship but not for action. 
They are organized for sacramental 
life but not for social life. They are 
organized for religious belief but not 
for the application of their Faith to 
the problems of everyday life. 

But some will say, pointing to 


our parish societies, that we are al- 
ready organized; there are some who 
might even think that we are over- 
organized. That contention can be 
both true and false at the same time. 
It is true if we speak only of our de- 
votional life; it is true if we speak 
only of our sodalities, spiritual confer- 
ences, retreats, novenas and missions; 
but it is false if we speak of our activ- 
ity as Christians in all those things 
which affect our social life. We have 
no forum in which Christian men can 
discuss their mutual problems and no 
program of action to express their 
ideals. 

Do not misunderstand me. No 
one can be a good soldier of Christ 
unless he first has the spirit of Christ. 
He must sanctify himself with the 
knowledge of his Faith, with prayer 
and the Sacraments. But every soldier 
must receive specialized training and 
must learn, through army discipline, 
how to coordinate his efforts with the 
general command in order to win bat- 
tles and prosecute a successful cam- 
paign. We must do likewise in the 
cause of Christ. 

I have only words of commenda- 
tion for our existing Catholic societies. 
They are invaluable units in our larger 
organizations. We count upon them 
for assistance. What we need, how- 
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ever, is to enlist all our Catholic men 
into one army, under one command, 
with a unified campaign of instruc- 
tions, deliberation and action. 

It is no easy task which you are 
called upon to perform. It cannot be 
done in a hurry. The first thing that is 
required is that you know the mind 
of the Church in respect to the prob- 
lems which you are called upon to 
solve. The tragic mistake for the past 
one hundred and fifty years has been 
the isolation of Christ from the prac- 
tical business of daily life. Religion 
has been shut up in the sanctuary and 
divorced from the counsels of states- 
men, business men, labor men, educa- 
tors and social thinkers, with the re- 
sult that there has been, as Pius XI 
sorrowfully declared, first an apostasy 
from Christ in public life and then a 
degradation of man and all human 
society. Brutality and war with all 
their evil consequences such as we wit- 
ness today are merely the final episode 
in this progressive desertion of a 
Christian world from the way of life, 
marked out by Christ and His gospel. 
First the unity of Christendom was 
disrupted, then the divinity of Christ 
was attacked, finally God Himself was 
either divorced from human affairs or 
relegated to the position of a passive 
observer. Man was declared to be suffi- 
cient unto himself and master of his 
own world and destiny. 

Our function as a Council of 
Catholic Men is to bring God back 
into our political life, our economic 
life, our educational life, our family 
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life and social life. We must stop 
treating Him as a stranger in the 
things which are of vital concern to 
mankind here on earth. I know that 
this is indefinite and intangible, but it 
never will be made specific and con- 
crete if Christian men do not study 
their practical problems, deliberate as 
Christians among themselves and then 
act courageously and effectively to 
change their environment so as to 
make it conform to Christian princi- 
ples. 


CoNSTRUCTIVE CHRISTIAN ACTION 


Let it be clear and unmistakable 
that our Council of Catholic Men is 
not merely a “Protest-Organization.” 
We may have to protest against fla- 
grant abuses at times but our chief 
purpose is to be constructive. We 
want to build up, not merely pull 
down. We want to create something, 
something better than we have now. 
We want a society infused with greater 
justice, truth and Christian brother- 
hood in all things that make for peace 
against war, order against disorder in 
economic life, stability against disin- 
tegration in family life, discipline 
against mere self-expression in educa- 
tion, health against sickness in the na- 
tion, virtue against vice and many 
other things which will make it pos- 
sible for us to live as Christian men 
in a decent social environment. This 
is part, even if not the essential part, 
of that better life which Christ came to 
bestow upon those who accept Him 
and His teaching: “I am come in or- 
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der that you may have life, and that 
you may have it more abundantly.” 

It is highly important that we 
keep constantly in mind that we are a 
minority in the midst of our respective 
communities. We have numbers it is 
true but there are many more who do 
not belong to this household of the 
Faith. We cannot and we will not use 
police methods to achieve our pur- 
poses. We shall work by persuasion. 
Cooperation will be our method 
wherever possible. The Holy Father 
Himself asks us to invite, under the 
leadership of the Church, the coopera- 
tion of all those who accept the sover- 
eignty of God and the supremacy of 
the moral law. This cooperation, how- 
ever, must never lead to any confusion 
of religious truth or weaken the 
unique position of the Church as the 
official witness of Christ, but it should 
promote the realization of common 
objectives by men of good will. 

The Council of Catholic Men has 
been declared to be the official repre- 
sentation of Catholic Action in this di- 
ocese. That is no merely honorary des- 
ignation or decorative title. It consti- 
tutes an official commission to the 
laity to engage in the apostolic work 
of the hierarchy. 

To the Bishops of the Church has 
been committed the responsibility of 
extending God’s kingdom on earth: 
“Take heed to yourselves and to the 
whole flock,” says the Scripture, “in 
which the Holy Spirit has placed you 
as bishops, to rule the Church of 
God.” (Acts, 20, 28) The laity now 
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are invited to participate in this work 
of the Bishops in so far as they are 
capable of fulfilling the task. They 
are to become the missionaries to the 
laity in those things which concern 
the laity as such. They are to be apos- 
tolic; that means that they must be 
endowed with zeal and enthusiasm so 
as to carry out a Christian social pro- 
gram in the face of doubt, lethargy 
and difficulties. Circumstances and 
conditions change from age to age 
but the principles of the Gospel are 
perennially the same. New applica- 
tions of these principles must be made 
to changing conditions but the Church 
herself sets the pattern and the laity 
carry out the program in their own 
world with loyalty and devotion. 

The present campaign for univer- 
sal membership in the Council of 
Catholic Men here in this Deanery of 
Toledo is designed as a pattern for the 
whole Diocese to be eventually com- 
pleted. Our movement is both a mass 
movement and a call to the elite. All 
Catholic men must be interested even 
if they all cannot be active. There 
must be specialized functions for the 
leaders but there must be a broad base 
of membership to give strength and 
solidity to our organization. Permit me 
to offer public and heartfelt congratu- 
lations to all those who have created 
the initiative and pioneered the pro- 
gram which finds its immediate climax 
in this assembly today. I am grateful 
to them for their vision, their energy 
and their Christian spirit. 

We turn to Almighty God to ask 
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His blessing on our efforts. “Unless fortified with the intellectual armor of 
the Lord build the house, they labor truth and justice we take up the old 
in vain who build it; unless the Lord _ battle cry of Christian men: “Onward 
guard the city, they watch in vain who Christian soldier, marching as to war, 
guard it” (Ps. 126, 1-2). When the with the cross of Jesus going on be- 
Church called upon Christian men in fore.” Our battle now is not merely 
ages past to protect the heritage of against military armament but against 
the Faith against the assaults of Islam, the spirits of evil in high places. Con- 
they responded enthusiastically and  fidently we repeat the battle cry of 
bravely and buckled on their armor the great Archangel: “If God be with 
with a shout, “God wills it.” Today us, who can be against us.” 
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Moderns and the Church 


In our own country there would be extensive non-Catholic 
opposition to any outright persecution of the Church. This would 
be motivated by considerations of fair play rather than by appre- 
ciation of the indispensability of the Church as the vindicator of 
man in an hour when philosophical, cultural, economic and _poli- 
tical forces conspire to strip him of his dignity. Many people 
would not regard a decline in the numerical strength and the 
influence of the Church as unfortunate, much less calamitous. 
They would take it as no more than confirmation of the common- 
place that old things pass away. Further, they would think it an 
inevitable concomitant, or even condition, of progress. For the 
decrepit canard that Catholicism is somehow anti-human and the 
enemy of human freedom, is still fantastically popular. One is 
constantly astonished at its appearance in books, articles, and ad- 
dresses by persons who have a reputation as incisive and inde- 
pendent thinkers.—John S. Kennedy, “Vindicator of Man,” Co- 
LUMBIA, May, 1944. 
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Duties of Union Membership 


BENJAMIN L. Massg, S.J. 


An address delivered at a Communion Breakfast of the Employees of the New York 
City Department of Public Works, May 7, 1944, and broadcast over Station WNYC. 


PEAKING one time before the Ro- 

man Senate, Cicero, the greatest 
of ancient Latin orators, expressed in 
a single sentence the pagan philosophy 
of manual work. “There can be no 
dignity,” he said, ‘in the workshop.” 

This pagan philosophy, so de- 
grading to the dignity of the working 
man, was rejected, as we know, in 
deed as well as in word, by the Son 
of God Himself. For the better part 
of His life on earth, Jesus Christ la- 
bored and sweated in a carpenter shop 
at Nazareth. He was so identified with 
the trade that, according to the Scrip- 
ture, He was popularly known in His 
native land as “the Son of a Carpen- 
ter.” 

But old prejudices, like a cold in 
the head, are not easily cast off. And 
so it was in the ancient world with 
the prejudice against manual work. 
For several centuries after the noble 
example of Christ, throughout the en- 
tire Roman Empire, manual work con- 
tinued to be regarded as the task of 
slaves, and no gentleman would have 
anything to do with it. The European 
world had to wait for the dawn of the 
Middle Ages before the dignity of 
man was everywhere recognized be- 
neath the rough exterior of those who, 
like the Son of God, earned their 
bread in the sweat of their brows. 

Then, as the years went on and 


faith in God grew cold, the old pagan 
notion of work began to reassert itself. 
With the spread of modern industrial- 
ism in the 19th century, workingmen, 
by and large, and women and chil- 
dren, too, were exposed to the greed 
and ambition of employers who re- 
duced them to a condition “‘little bet- 
ter than slavery itself.” 

Just as the Catholic Church, faith- 
ful to the teaching and example of 
Her Divine Founder, fought the slave 
status of workingmen in the ancient 
Roman Empire, so now She came to 
the defense of the proletariat—of the 
wage slaves chained to modern ma- 
chines. Once again she stressed the no- 
bility of manual work and the dignity 
of the workingman. Once again she 
placed before men the example of 
Christ in the carpenter shop. Through- 
out Europe, and in the United States 
also, priests and bishops cried out 
against the exploitation of workers 
and their families. In the year 1891, 
this struggle for justice and human 
dignity reached a brilliant climax 
when Pope Leo XIII published his 
great Encyclical letter, Rerum WNo- 
varum, “On the Condition of the 
Working Class.” That document, 
which deserves to be studied and re- 
studied, has been rightly called the 
“Magna Charta” of the workingman; 
since all over the world, from the year 
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of its publication down to our own 
times, workers of every race and color 
have appealed to it, as to a supreme 
moral authority, in defense of their 
rights. 


THE WacNeER ACT 


It is a cause of great satisfaction 
to social-minded Catholics, as well as 
to social-minded members of other re- 
ligious groups, that Federal law, and 
many State laws, now recognize the 
moral right of workingmen, whether 
they work with their hands or with 
their minds, to organize freely for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining with 
their employers. It cannot be too often 
emphasized that the National Labor 
Relations Act, which became law in 
1935, marks an important milestone, 
perhaps the most important milestone, 
in the progress of our country toward 
an economic order based on social jus- 
tice. While some selfish, shortsighted 
employers originally opposed this ben- 
eficent legislation, many of them have 
since become reconciled to it and have 
no desire to return to the union-bust- 
ing days of the nineteen-twenties. The 
splendid production record of our war 
industries, most of which are highly 
unionized, together with the relatively 
small amount of time lost through 
strikes since the tragedy of Pearl Har- 
bor, shows that the free association of 
workers in unions conduces to indus- 
trial harmony and efficiency, as well as 
to the well-being of the working class. 
And, it must be remembered, without 
a working class decently fed and 
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housed and clothed, and without har- 
mony and efficiency in industry, no 
modern nation can hope to be strong 
in war or happy and prosperous in 
peace. 

Nevertheless, one hears from 
time to time some pretty sharp criti- 
cism of the Wagner Act. If we exam- 
ine this criticism carefully and dispas- 
sionately, we shall find, I think, that 
much of it is directed to labor unions 
rather than to the Act under which 
they have achieved their present power 
and prestige. It is said that organized 
labor is much more conscious of its 
rights than of its duties; that some of 
the unions are dominated by racketeers 
who prey like vultures, and with com- 
plete impartiality, on employers, on 
workers, and on society itself; that 
other unions have been captured by 
scheming fellows whose primary alle- 
giance is not to the Government of 
the United States—ideological racket- 
eers intent on exploiting the rank and 
file for the revolutionary goals of a 
foreign power. 

To ignore these accusations, 
which have been made by sincere 
friends of organized labor as well as 
by its enemies, would be unwise at 
any time and, in the present circum- 
stances, deplorably foolish. Organized 
labor has emerged from the semi-pri- 
vacy of its days of struggle. It has as- 
sumed today, by virtue of the Wagner 
Act, a quasi-public status. Indeed, in 
many industries it has become so pow- 
erful that its activities are as much a 
subject of public concern as are the 
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policies of management. If organized 
labor flouts that public interest, if it 


_ becomes careless of its responsibilities 


and lax in keeping its house in order, 


| it may yet find itself harried and ham- 


strung by a series of restrictive and re- 
pressive laws. The enemies of organ- 
ized labor, the men who have never 
sincerely accepted the Wagner Act and 
the democratic principles of collective 
bargaining, are waiting avidly for a 
chance “to put the unions in their 
place.” And these men have important 
allies in the Congress of the United 


States, and in every legislature in the 
land. 


APATHY OF UNION MEMBERS 


Ultimately, the presence in the 
unions of irresponsibility and racket- 
eering, whether financial or ideologi- 
cal, must be explained by the failure 
of democracy within organized labor. 
By that I mean that there are too many 
dues-paying members who take no ac- 
tive interest in the affairs of their 
union, have little loyalty to it, and 
never think of going near a meeting. 
It is this apathy which permits a few 
individuals or a small, ambitious mi- 
nority to secure control of a union and 
manipulate it to their own selfish ad- 
vantage. In this way, vicious abuses 
have crept into the unions—those 
abuses which have become a cause of 
shame to workers and of delight to 
their enemies. 

Organized labor does, of course, 
have its enemies, and some observers 
profess to be worried over what these 
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enemies will do to the unions in the 
postwar world. I do not believe that 
anti-union forces are the most serious 
threat to the continued growth and 
influence of organized labor. The most 
serious threat is rather the weakness 
within the unions themselves—the ab- 
sence of an interested, alert, loyal, mil- 
itant rank and file. If the average dues- 
paying unionist exercised his demo- 
cratic rights and assumed his full re- 
sponsibilities, if he helped to clean 
house where house-cleaning is needed, 
organized labor could go forward con- 
fident in its own strength and pre- 
pared to counter the worst attacks of 
its enemies. 

Now, it would be unfortunate if 
these remarks on the lack of democ- 
racy in unions should be interpreted 
as an implied and sweeping criticism 
of present labor leadership. In gen- 
eral, organized labor is today ably and 
patriotically led, and the ideological 
and financial racketeers among labor 
leaders, about whom so much has been 
written, are only a small minority. 
Nevertheless, though few in numbers 
they have caused and are causing a 
great deal of harm and ought to be 
expelled by an outraged rank and file 
from the high positions of trust which 
they have betrayed. If the rank and 
file members were more conscious of 
their responsibilities toward their uni- 
ons, these men would be driven out 
in a hurry. 

But in the many unions which en- 
joy an honest and vigorous leadership, 
an alert rank-and-file will exercise its 
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democratic rights and duties by sup- 
porting the officers against the unwar- 
ranted attacks of an ambitious and 
jealous minority. We must always re- 
member that in every human endeavor 
those who lead are generally subject to 
a great deal of criticism, much of it 
unjust and dishonest. An intelligent 
and active membership will not be 
taken in by purely destructive criti- 
chism, compounded in equal parts of 
envy and ambition. When the leaders 
ate doing a good job, the rank and 
file owes them loyal and unwavering 
support. 

Many of you carry a union card. 
Respect it. Cherish it. Let it be a 
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pledge of your constant solicitude for 
the welfare of your brother workers. 
Let it be a perpetual reminder of your 
obligation to work shoulder to shoul- 
der with your fellows to build a union 
which will embody the highest ideals 
of fraternal cooperation and which 
will win the respect of employers and 
public alike. That is the type of union 
the embattled nation needs today, as 
our people prepare to carry the attack 
to their enemies in the East and the 
West, and as they dream at the same 
time of building tomorrow a better 
world, under God, on the ruins and 
sufferings of this war. 


Tolerance 


Tolerance of the religion of others must be guaranteed by 
every State and all should be granted equal opportunities to fol- 
low the religion of their conscience, and allowed to have their 
churches, their schools and their ministers. Surely every right- 
minded man would grant this, I feel; and I should like to see this 
guarantee confirmed by such sanctions as will prevent any nation 
whatsoever from persecuting its citizens on account of their reli- 


gious beliefs. 


In our own country and in America we have, thank God, 
complete freedom of worship, and as freedom-loving people we 
ought to see that such freedom and such toleration are enjoyed 
by the whole human race.—The Most Rev. Bernard Griffin, Arch- 


bishop of Westminster. 
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; HAT is taking shape in the Far 
East? What is emerging amid 
ithe swirling battle-smoke and in the 
troubled minds of 800 million people, 
after more than two years of wide- 
spread war? 

It is easy to misread the signs. 
The only prophets who were justified 
in being positive were the inspired 
ones. 

One does not need to be a 
prophet, however, to see a loss for the 
missions of tomorrow in work dis- 
tupted today in Far Eastern parishes, 
schools and seminaries. It requires no 
gift of vision to see a greatly weak- 
ened missionary personnel at the end 
of the war. Years will have gone by, 
in which no young blood came out 
tom the seminaries and novitiates in 
America and Europe. The mission- 
wties who have succeeded in staying 
with their people will be physically en- 
feebled. The yearly influx of new na- 
ive priests and religious will have 
teen lessened because of disorganiza- 
ion of some native seminaries and no- 
itiates, 

On the other hand, one can see a 
eat gain for the Church in the influ- 
ce won by the priests, Brothers and 
isters who have been able to remain 
the missions. Their well-known 
If-sacrifice and devotion, often he- 
ic, will have the effect of multiply- 
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The Far East of Tomorrow 


Rev. PATRICK O’Connor, Missionary of St. Columban 


Reprinted from THE Far East* 


ing their works and surmounting bar- 
riers that years of peacetime activity 
failed to break down. 

Unable to receive their regular 
subsidies from the Catholics of Amer- 
ica, Europe and Australasia, many of 
the missions have been placed under 
an unprecedented strain. For missions 
that have been established for some 
time, the emergency may have some 
good effects and may hasten the proc- 
ess of self-development. For young 
missions, still in their first struggles to 
exist, the result will be extreme weak- 
ness and perhaps collapse. Fortunately 
it has been possible to send funds to 
some mission territories, notably to 
those in Unoccupied China and in 
India. 

The early months of war in the 
Far East saw colonial structures top- 
pling and crashing in several impor- 
tant countries. Native nationalistic sen- 
timent aided the Japanese in over- 
throwing them. But the Church has 
not fallen with these colonial admin- 
istrations. The reasons are: the for- 
eign missions have always been close 
to the people, not aloof from them; 
the foreign missionaries have kept to 
spiritual affairs; the foreign mission- 
aries have been obeying the Holy See 
by building up the Church from native 
elements—native clergy, native reli- 
gious, native teachers. 


* St. Columbans, Neb., April, 1944. 
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Rapidly in the first months of the 
Pacific war, the old colonial mentality 
became as out-of-date as handle-bar 
mustaches. The Rudyard Kipling era 
faded, as Asiatic soldiers marched up 
the road to Mandalay. The myth of 
the white man’s racial superiority has 
been dispelled in the minds of Orien- 
tal millions, either because they have 
been his equal allies in war or his con- 
querors. The Far East of tomorrow 
will not be dominated as it has been 
by the West. 

All Western prestige will not be 
lost, however. The United States will 
rank high in the esteem of the Orient 
and high, too, in the affections of 
many millions. The opportunity for 
American Catholics to spread the 
Faith will be proportionately great. 


Devetop Native CLercy 


After the war, nationalistic move- 
ments will gather strength in every 
Far-Eastern country. The more power- 
ful States of the post-war world—Rus- 
sia included—will choose and back 
their favorites in contending parties. 
Thoughtless sentiment in America and 
Europe may make mistakes and may 
help to place persecuting racial groups 
in power over native minorities. The 
Catholic missionary will be friendly 
to the legitimate aspirations of his peo- 
ple but he will continue to serve 
them best by concentrating on his spir- 
itual mission. 

Native development will be ac- 
celerated in the Far East that the war 
is now fashioning. The missions must 
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be in the forefront of that progress. 
This means more and ever more native 
priests. It will mean native missionary 


bishops succeeding in increasing num- | 


bers to foreign-born prelates. Within 
our lifetime foreign-born bishops in 
the Far East are likely to become as 
few as native-born bishops were fif- 
teen years ago. This represents a goal 
for which we are working. It is some- 
thing to welcome with joy. But mean- 
while we must strive to make sure 
that when circumstances bring a rapid 
increase of native bishops, the Church 
will be proportionately developed in 
other respects. For years afterwards, of 
course, foreign missionaries will be 
needed and will work under the na. 
tive-born prelates. 

If the war takes a certain course, 
the end of it may see a strong Rus- 
sian effort to control Manchuria, Korea 
and North-Western China. History 
shows that this has been a Russian 
aim in the past. Now that Russia is 
Communist, it becomes an anti-Chris- 
tian aim. Catholic public opinion must 
be alert to it. 

If, as the Holy Father suggests, 
some sort of juridical association of 
states is formed after the war, the 
events of recent years emphasize the 
justice of the claims of Far-Eastern 
States to have their place and their 
voice in it. Not every Far-Eastern 
country is a State. But the day of 
statehood should be hastened, and 
every Catholic should support the 
claim of every native State and every 
native group to the same represents 
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tion that an American or European 
government or group would have in 


| an international juridical association. 


We must realize that even among 


+ nations which have centuries of Chris- 


tianity in their history war is pretty 
much what Sherman called it. When a 
pagan goes to war, we must not be 
surprised if he follows a pagan code. 
Perhaps he would be following a dif- 
ferent one if Christians had been more 
zealous about spreading the Faith. 
Now and later on, we must remember 
that hatred and vengeance are un- 
Christian and have a way of recoiling 
on those guilty of them. Extreme 
measures of revenge after a war can 
drive highly explosive forces under- 
ground, making the whole future of 
the Far East insecure. 
Except for the Philippines, no 
Far-Eastern country has more than one 
or two Catholics among its native lay 
leaders today. Some have none at all. 
We see Catholic native ecclesiastical 
leaders, who have shown their ability 
and devotion in this time of emer- 
gency. We do not have the lay leaders, 
because we have not developed Catho- 
lic higher education as much as we 
thould and as, please God, we shall. 
After the war, Oriental students 
will swarm to American colleges and 
wniversities, especially for technical 
taining. They will probably come in 
wen greater numbers than they did 





luring the first thirty years of the cen- 
tury, Already some of them are here. 
lt should not be impossible for 24,- 
000,000 Catholics, largest religious 
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group in the country, to get acquainted 
with the coming generation of Orien- 
tal students during their stay here. Any 
or all of the Catholic student organiza- 
tions could take up this work. The op- 
portunity existed in the pre-war era. 
Anyone who has met the returned stu- 
dents now in important positions in 
China and elsewhere, knows that it 
was missed. 

After the war many Chinese busi- 
nessmen, lowly laundrymen or well-to- 
do importers, will return to China, 
some to stay. They will be looked up 
to, in their home towns and villages. 
Today they are with us, in China- 
towns from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, Catholic interest in them now 
will mean at least their friendship in 
the China of tomorrow. 


THE SociAL QUESTION 


For good or ill, the Far East will 
be the scene of great industrial devel- 
opment after the war, and Far-Eastern 
products will be manufactured for sale 
to Far-Eastern buyers. Catholics must 
be prepared to offer social guidance in 
this industrialization. When the war is 
over, we should have priests ready— 
and Brothers and Sisters, too—who 
can train Catholic workers to be a 
Catholic influence in, the labor groups, 
and Catholic employers to be truly 
Catholic in their field. We must have 
principles and plans to offer the ques- 
tioning non-Catholic in the realm of 
capital or labor. We should be ready 
to train native Catholics to run credit 
unions and cooperatives and to watch 
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social legislation with an intelligent 
eye. It will call for intense and difh- 
cult effort to prevent the evils of 
Western industrialism from being re- 
produced and multiplied almost over- 
night in the Far East. Side by side 
with our orphanages and dispensaries, 
we should have Catholic institutes of 
social studies, not necessarily large or 
elaborate but numerous. 

The opening and need for this 
Catholic social action will be all the 
greater because of the weakening of 
the ancient social structures. In China 
particularly, the disasters and migra- 
tions of war have loosened the family 
organization, hitherto closely woven 
and almost self-sufficient. 

Diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, established for the first time 
by two major Far-Eastern countries 
during the present war, will doubtless 
continue. They cannot fail to be of 


Humanity of the Church 


While its origin is Divine, the fundamental idea of Chris- 
tianity is essentially and pre-eminently Auman. Swayed by this 
idea, Christianity considers all men, all peoples as joined by ties 
other than might, by bonds independent of difference in boun- 
daries and governments. All men, all peoples were included in 
her mission: Go, teach all nations. In her work to convert all 
nations, Christianity also aims at uniting them, at quickening 
their relations by principles of justice and peace, of mutual rights 
and duties. It is in the name of faith and of Christian law, that 
the right of nations was born into Christendom.—Guizot, 
VEGLISE ET LA SOCIETE CHRET., ¢. 14. 
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benefit to Christians and non-Chris 
tians. 


PROSPECT 


There will bea great deal more of 
the East in the Far East of tomorrow,| 
but it will not be so Far. In terms of 
communication it will be nearer to! 
every part of the United States and 
Europe than California was to New 
York in 1860. In terms of sympathy 
it will probably be nearer to the hearts 
and minds of our people—especially| 
our Catholic people—than it has ever 
been before. The accelerated commu, 
nications between Occident and Ori-| 
ent will reach far beyond the grea 
ports of the Far East. What were th 
hinterlands of Asia, a few years ag 
now have their new Burma Roads an 
their airfields. 

Thus do the developments of thi 
war become a challenge to us, for : 
is on our feet that the Church move: 
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Russia and Postwar Reconstruction 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


Reprinted from THOUGHT* 


EITHER from the Moscow Con- 

ference in October nor from the 
Teheran Conference in December of 
last year did any word reach the pub- 
lic concerning the difficult problems 
of the western frontiers of Russia and 
of the postwar organization of Central 
and East Central Europe. It is, there- 
fore, all the more interesting to ana- 
lyze the positions of the parties in- 
volved. 

The position of this country and 
of Great Britain is determined by the 
Atlantic Declaration of August 14, 
1941. Especially in this country, the 
Declaration is interpreted as invalidat- 
ing all “the changes that do not ac- 
cord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned’”—among 
them the Russian annexation of East- 
ern Poland, the Baltic States, a slice 
of Finland, North Bukovina and Bes- 
sarabia. Naturally, this country and 
Great Britain would welcome any ra- 
tional federation in the area in quest- 
tion, provided that it be accepted 
freely by the peoples concerned. 

Relating to this country, there is 
no need to distinguish between the 
Government’s policy and public opin- 
ion, since the former cannot but be 


the materialization of the latter. But 
in contemporary Russia, the relation- 
ship between the government and the 
nation is substantially different from 
that obtaining in the democracies: the 
government does not depend on pub- 
lic opinion and, consequently, is auto- 
cratic. It may be objected, of course, 
that the Stalin Constitution of 1936 
guarantees to the citizens of the Soviet 
Union freedom of religion, of the 
press, of assembly and of association 
—in a word, many of the essential 
items of the Bill of Rights. 

Only superficial observers, how- 
ever, will take a Constitution at face 
value. What actually matters is consti- 
tutional practice; and, in contempo- 
rary Russia, the practice is as follows: 
freedom of religion is reduced to the 
freedom of worship in private homes 
and church buildings, while religious 
education and religious propaganda 
are forbidden;! freedom of the press 
is interpreted as the transfer of all in- 
struments of printing from Capital (to 
which it is supposed to belong in a 
“bourgeois” State) to Labor repre- 
sented by its “vanguard,” the Commu- 
nist Party, which in fact exercises a 
monopoly of the press;? freedom of 


1On religious freedom in contemporary Russia see N. S. Timasheff, Religion in Soviet Russia, 


New York, 


1942, pp. 
Russia,”’ 


139,. 158-60. 


About later developments see 
Christianity and Crisis, March 22, 1943. 


N.'S. Timasheff, “Religion in 


2See N. S. Timasheff, “The Soviet Constitution,” Tuoucut, 1941, pp. 635-37, where it is 
shown that the constitutional practice is in complete conformity with the text of the constitution. 


* Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 
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assembly means the transfer, to the 
Communist Party, of all facilities re- 
lating to public gatherings, so that no 
assembly can be convoked except un- 
der its auspices. According to the Con- 
stitution, freedom of association is 
limited to non-political associations, 
and the political monopoly of the 
Communist Party is explicitly recog- 
nized (art. 126). In practice, only 
such nonpolitical organizations are 
permitted to exist as are controlled by 
the Party. 

Under such conditions, the con- 
trol of government through public 
opinion, which is the essence of poli- 
tical democracy, is impossible; elec- 
tions are meaningless since their out- 
come is known in advance. In this 
situation, nothing has been changed by 
the Stalin Constitution; the ‘‘liberties”’ 
mentioned above had already been 
“granted” by the Constitution of the 
federated republics, beginning with 
that of July 10, 1918.3 


No Economic FREEDOM 


There is another phase of social 
organization in which the Soviet State 
differs, even more than the other to- 
talitarian States, from its democratic 
allies: in general, the freedom of eco- 
nomic enterprise is denied to the So- 
viet citizens ; the only exceptions are to 
be found in the existence, in small 
numbers, of “individual” (not collec- 
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tivized) farms and of dwarf shops 
operated by ‘“‘non-cooperated  arti- 
sans. 

Since official Russia does not 
share the democratic principle in poli- 
tics nor the principle of free enter- 
prise in economics, she cannot logi- 
cally be fighting for their preservation ; 
whereas the other United Nations are 
fighting for the preservation of a “way 
of life” which includes both political 
democracy and free enterprise. It is 
true that each of the United Nations 
is also fighting for independent exis- 
tence and for the establishment of 
conditions under which further chal- 
lenges to independence would become 
improbable. To this extent, the war 
has the same objective for Russia as 
it has for Allies. But apart from this, 
the present war has not the same signi- 
ficance for Russia as it has for the 
other members of the United Nations. 
None of the democratic Allies could 
have joined the Axis camp,* whereas 
official Russia could do so. It was not 
she, but the enemy, that decided her 
to join, as co-partner, the alliance 
headed by the Anglo-Saxon democra- 
cies. The  three-cornered situation 
which existed before the German at- 
tack on Russia has not been completely 
eliminated by this attack and the con- 
sequent alliance between Russia and 
the democracies. 

From the fact that official Russia 


The fact that “the bill of rights” of the Constitution of 1936 merely reproduces that of the 
Constitution of 1918 is generally overlooked. See for instance the pathetic statements of W. 
Carroll, We’re in this with Russia, Boston, 1942, pp. 227-28. 


‘Finland is a democracy in the Axis Camp. Her position is a counterpart to that of the Soviet 


Union among the United Nations. 
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does not share the same principles as 
her democratic allies, it does not fol- 
low, of course, that she must neces- 
sarily try to impose, whenever pos- 
sible, a social and political order cor- 
responding to her ideals. The time 
when the International Revolution was 
Russia’s chief export commodity is 
over and, in the course of the last dec- 
ade, the ideology of this revolution 
has been used only in so far as it was 
subservient to the ends of official Rus- 
sia. The dissolution of the Comintern 
(May 22, 1943) signifies that, at least 
for the duration, official Russia is de- 
termined to refrain from the revival of 
the policy of the twenties. On the 
other hand, official Russia cannot be 
expected to help organize and protect 
a democratic order in territories which 
are to undergo postwar reconstruction. 
Moreover, official Russia cannot be 
expected to agree to use democratic 
procedures such as plebiscites, in situa- 
tions in which this would seem to be a 
self-evident way of settlement to her 
democratic allies.5 


OrriciAL Soviet Po.icy 


The lack of common principles 
relating to procedures to be used in 
the organization of a just and durable 
peace creates complications in connec- 
tion with Russia’s Western frontier. 
After the note of April 26, 1943, sev- 
ering relations with the Polish govern- 
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ment, there could be no doubt that of- 
ficial Russia considers as substantially 
final the frontier she was able to se- 
cure by the pact with Hitler. Since the 
note also mentioned “Soviet Lithua- 
nia,” official Russia seems to consider 
as equally final the incorporation of 
the three Baltic States. The attitude 
of official Russia relating to a separate 
peace with Finland leaves no doubt 
that she is unwilling to surrender any 
of her acquisitions. Earlier utterances 
of official papers make it obvious that 
Bessarabia and North Bukovina, ac- 
quired from Rumania, are also con- 
sidered to be as indisputably parts of 
the Soviet Union as Alaska is of the 
United States.¢ 

In official statements, these acqui- 
sitions are justified partly by the “his- 
torical right of the peoples of Belo- 
russia and Ukraine to form unified 
States,”7 partly, as in the case of Bes- 
sarabia, by reference to the illegal 
character of the territorial change ef- 
fected in 1918. In all cases they are 
declared final on the ground that they 
were ratified by procedure held under 
the Soviet Constitution. For’ official 
Russia, the objections of her demo- 
cratic allies against such claims are in- 
valid. When Russia adhered to the At- 
lantic Charter and made other com- 
mitments, she naturally took for 
gtanted her constitutional frontiers. 
That the procedures used by the So- 


5 The plebiscites in the areas annexed in 1939-40 were organized according to the pattern of 


the Soviet elections. 


®This comparison was made by Pravda, February 8, 1943. 


™ Pravda, April 28, 1943. 
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viet State were not those recognized in 
Western democracies is not a telling 
argument since official Russia does not 
acknowledge the superiority of demo- 
cratic procedures. 

Immediately before the opening 
of the Moscow Conference, Pravda 
barred the very discussion of Russian 
frontiers: “Everyone must know that 
the Soviet Union’s borders can no 
more be a topic of conversation than, 
for example, the border of the United 
States or the status of California’ (Oc- 
tober 12). The day after President 
Roosevelt announced the Moscow 
Agreement, Pravda published slogans 
for the celebration of the twenty-sixth 
anniversary of the Revolution. Among 
them the following is significant: 
“Brothers and sisters, Russians, Lithu- 
anians, Latvians, Estonians and Kareli- 
ans temporarily under the yoke of the 
German Fascist scoundrels, your liber- 
ation is at hand.” The appeal is obvi- 
ously addressed to members of the 
Soviet family temporarily separated 
from the home country by an implac- 
able enemy. Among these members are 
the inhabitants of the Baltic States and 
of the slice of Finland annexed in 
1940. Again, in December, 1943, 
Stalin demanded that Latvia, Estonia 
and Lithuania be granted representa- 
tion in the International War Crimin- 
als Commission as “constituent repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union.” 

In January, 1944, Pravda vigor- 
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ously rebuked Mr. Wendell Willkie 
for expressing the hope that Moscow 
might reconsider the policy. Finally, 
there came the famous “offer” to the 
Polish nation (not the government) 
to accept with minor modifications the 
Molotoff-Ribbentrop line. 

It is not known whether Russia’s 
allies have agreed to endorse the an- 
nexations of 1939-1940. But, if the 
frontier of 1940 is denied to Russia by 
her allies, its present government is 
prepared to play another card: that 
of ‘popular’ revolution sympathetic 
to Russia and resulting in the creation 
of States closely connected with the 
Soviet Union.’ Symptoms of this pol- 
icy may be seen in the sponsorship of 
the paper, Free Poland, published in 
Moscow and declaring that the Polish 
government in exile does not repre- 
sent the Polish nation; in the sponsor- 
ship of a group called “The Union of 
Polish Patriots”; and in the grant of 
high rewards to a small Czech military 
unit which, eventually, may be used as 
a nucleus of a Czech “Workers and 
Peasants Army’ and an instrument to 
create a Czechoslovak Popular Repub- 
lic.9 

Still more serious, perhaps, is the 
creation in Moscow of a German Na- 
tional Committee and a Union of Ger- 
man Officers.1° It is very probable that 
the Moscow Agreement includes some 
promise, on Russia’s part, not to play 
this card, and it is probable that Rus- 


8 The relationship between the Soviet Union and the “popular republics” of Outer Mongolia 


and Tannu-Tuva could be used as a pattern. 


® New York Times, March 9, and April 29, 1943. 


10 Jbid., July 22 and 24, 1943. 
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sia will not play it so long as her 
basic policy is not checked. This pol- 
icy, unfortunately, contains one more 
item: official Russia does not want to 
see any strong federal State across her 
Western frontier. With regard to this 
policy, the Czech government in exile 
has already abandoned the plan of a 
federation with Poland, and for many 
months no word was heard of a Bal- 
kan Union, inaugurated by Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 

Such federations would very defi- 
nitely promote both democracy and 
economic life of the free-enterprise 
type, in the most contested and dan- 
gerous area of Europe. But, of course, 
democracy and the economic advance 
of “bourgeois” States mean very little 
to the leaders of Soviet Russia. They 
feel themselves strong enough to pre- 
clude any development of this type by 
declaring that they do not want it. 
On the other hand, it is probable that 
the leaders of official Russia are deter- 
mined eventually to fight for the terri- 
tories annexed in 1939-1940, even 
against the Allies. This is the reason 
for the many obstacles which make it 
impossible for the representatives of 
the Allies to gain firsthand informa- 
tion about the military situation in 
Russia. This information, the Russians 
think, eventually could be used against 
them. 

It is obvious that they do not 
hold that such a war is probable, since 
they cannot overlook a highly impor- 
tant circumstance: war in the West 
will be over much earlier than war in 
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the East. Now, Russia has taken no 
part in the war in the East, an addi- 
tional symptom of the fact that this 
war is not the same for Russia as for 
her democratic allies. Consequently, 
when the war ends in the West and 
on the eve of the transfer of the mili- 
tary strength of the Allies to the East, 
official Russia will be in an extremely 
favorable bargaining position. The 
governments of the United States and 
Great Britain will be unable to main- 
tain important military forces to op- 
pose the Soviet claims in the West; 
their peoples certainly will be upset by 
the perspective of fighting both Rus- 
sia and Japan at the same time. On 
the other hand, official Russia could 
greatly help the Anglo-Saxon Allies 
by joining in the war with Japan, if 
they unconditionally surrender all that 
she wants in the West and, perhaps, 
promise her in addition not to inter- 
fere with a “readjustment” of the 
frontier with China. 


THE RussiAN PEOPLE AND DEMOCRACY 


Up to this point, the situation 
has been discussed in relation to offi- 
cial Russia only. Modifications, how- 
ever, must be introduced into the con- 
clusions, if one takes into considera- 
tion that, in addition to the ruling 
class, there are the people at large 
whose attitudes may differ from those 
of the government, and, secondly, that 
even in a dictatorship the government 
could not neglect these attitudes in 
the case of a policy which might even- 
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tually lead to a major war either with 
Japan or with the Allies. 

Depending on the dictatorial 
structure of Russia, only conjectures 
are possible about the attitudes of the 
nation at large. Obviously, under a 
dictatorship, the people (using this 
term to designate the nation minus the 
ruling class) cannot have definite pro- 
grams: the dictatorship is there to 
prevent the crystallization of programs 
and social groups supporting them. 
Still, certain tendencies may be tenta- 
tively established, which could be or- 
ganized into a program of action if 
the opportunity were given to the peo- 
ple to gather and to discuss the situa- 
tion under intelligent and tolerant 
leadership. With these qualifications, 
the following statements may be ten- 
tatively offered: 

First, the Russian people would 
like to have religious freedom in the 
American meaning of the word. This 
may be deduced from the fact that 
about one half of the adult population 
of Russia has preserved its faith, de- 
spite more than twenty years of sys- 
tematic antireligious activity on the 
part of the government, and that, 
among the other half, antireligious bi- 
gotry is rare and seems likely to van- 
ish completely.11 

Second, the Russian people would 
like to be granted participation in po- 
litical decisions. This is evident from 
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the very fact of the Constitutional tre- 
form of 1936 which took place during 


a period of internal appeasement | 


through concessions to the people. Ac- 
tual participation in political decisions 


was not granted,12 but everything was | 
done to make the people believe that | 
at last they had a share in political | 


power. 

Third, the Russian people would 
like to be given more economic free- 
dom (though not to the extent of re- 
storing the freedom of economic en- 
terprises relating to big-scale trade and 
industry). Once more this is evident 


from the general trend of the reforms | 


carried out during the period of ap- 
peasement,13 and from official revela- 
tions about the plans of clandestine 
Opposition groups which again and 
again have appeared only to be 
crushed by the government. 

Generalizing these propositions, 
one may say that the Russian people 
are nearer to the Allies than official 
Russia is. This makes the situation 
look a little brighter. There is, how- 
ever, an additional point which once 
more makes agreement difficult. This 
is the fact that the Russian people are 
now obsessed with nationalism. 

That this is so may be derived 
once more from the general trend of 
the changes in Russia during the years 
1934-1941. Throughout these years, 
international values were relegated to 


11 See N. S. Timasheff, Religion in Soviet Russia, pp. 64ff. 
12On the constitutional practice in 1937-1941 see N. S. Timasheff, THoucut, 1941, pp. 639-42. 


13The most important were: the abolition of food rationing, the permission : 
lectivized farmers to till individually their allotments and to possess cattle, and the introduction 


of substantial differentials in wages. 
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lower and lower levels and national 
values were substituted. In the begin- 
ning, the purpose of the government 
was to revive the national sentiment 
which seemed to have been extin- 
guished in the course of the years of 
official internationalism and which, 
then, in the anticipation of war, was 
badly needed.14 Unexpectedly, as a re- 
action to the previous excess of inter- 
nationalism, the awakened national 
sentiment became overwhelming. It 
naturally was still re-enforced during 
the war which first exposed the Rus- 
sian people to common danger (this 
time, in contradistinction to 1914- 
1917, fully realized) and then gave 
the satisfaction of common achieve- 
ments. Today, in the mind of the 
Russian people, the superiority of the 
Russian nation is beyond question and 
the Russian past is interpreted as a 
glorious, even though interrupted, 
ascent to the present summits. 

Since the national sentiment has 
approached its climax, there can be no 
doubt that the people would support 
the government in a policy which, to 
a Russian nationalist, appears to be 
justified by Russia’s past and pres- 
ent.15 The provinces annexed from 
Poland and Rumania would certainly 
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be claimed on the basis of the histori- 
cal right of the Belorussian and 
Ukrainian peoples to live in national 
States, forming part of the Soviet 
Union. The Baltic States and the slice 
of Finland annexed in 1940 would be 
claimed on the ground that Russia, 
like the United States, is a continent 
and that these provinces belong to it. 
Since this neonationalism is histori- 
cally founded, there is reason to as- 
sume that the people, though emphati- 
cally supporting the government in its 
insistence on the frontiers of 1940, 
would not be enthusiastic about fur- 
ther expansion into areas beyond these 
frontiers; Russian nationalism has not 
yet displayed any tendency to become 
sheer imperialism, and claims on Po- 
land proper or Czechoslovakia would 
probably be interpreted as the revival 
of internationalism and consequently 
be strongly condemned.16 

But, insofar as the frontiers of 
1940 are concerned, the Russian peo- 
ple will probably be as intransigent 
as the government. Moderation is 
hardly to be expected on the part of a 
nation which has just rediscovered her 
historical tradition and hopes to gain 
victory in a titanic struggle. 


4 Since 1934, the worship of national heroes has been restored; Russian history is taught, 


with emphasis on the outstandin 
are studied in high school more t 
April 4, 1943. 
Orders of Alexander Nevsky, Suvorov and 

thirteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


valor of “the peoples of the 
roughly than under the Im 
i prowess, the 


ery significantly, for milita t ? 
‘ Haieaee, famous military leaders respectively of the 


Soviet Union”; Russian classics 
rial regime. Cf. New York Times, 
oviet government now awards the 


In this country, the Soviet claims are often interpreted in terms of “strategic frontiers” 


for which an efficient guarantee of the frontiers of the U. S. 


A. and Great Britain could be a 


substitute. In reality, much deeper sentiments are involved. 


16 The present writer was in Moscow in the summer of 1920. His impression was that so long 
as the Soviet government waged war against Poland for the recuperation of Western Belorussia 


and Western Ukraine, a_ kin 


of “sacred union 


” was in the range of possibility. The situation 
changed abruptly when it became obvious that the Soviet 


overnment was more interested in 


the progress of the International Revolution than in Russia’s frontiers. 
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At this point, a question may be 
interjected: Could not the Orthodox 
Church of Russia (recently strength- 
ened by the permission to elect a Pa- 
triarch) be expected to play a signifi- 
cant part in the solution of political 
problems, influencing the people in 
the sense of moderation? Unfortu- 
nately, there are reasons to doubt it. 
In the first place, since Patriarch Tyk- 
hon’s day, the Orthodox Church in 
Russia has assumed the position of 
strict neutrality!7 in regard to social 
and political problems (though not in 
regard to theological and moral ones) ; 
it has tried to prove, by acts, that it 
can coexist with any social and politi- 
cal order and not only with the pre- 
Revolutionary one, as was assumed by 
her foes. In the second place, although 
religion has persisted in the hearts of 
the Russian people, the Orthodox 
Church has lost the allegiance of a 
very large part, perhaps of the major- 
ity, of her former flock. The most op- 
timistic estimate could not ascribe to 
the Church more than one quarter of 
the adult population, and in this quar- 
ter politically less active elements are 
predominantly represented.18 

Summing up, one may say that so 
long as Russia remains a Communist 
dictatorship, the introduction, into the 
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framework of discussion, of the atti- 
tudes of the people does not substan- 
tially modify the gloomy picture; the 
only moderating effect of the differen- 
tial attitudes of the ruling class and 
the people is probably that of inhibit- 
ing Russia’s expansion beyond the 
frontiers of 1940. To make the pic- 
ture brighter, an essential change is 
necessary—Russia must evolve toward 
democracy. Let us first establish what 
would be the advantage of such an 
evolution and then discuss the degree 
of its probability. 
A Democratic Russia AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


A democratic Russia would natu- 
rally agree to a democratic plebiscite 
in the provinces annexed in 1939- 
1940 from Poland and Rumania. If 
the democratic evolution should go 
far enough to permit the local pecu- 
liarities in the social and economic or- 
der (especially the rejection of the col- 
lectivization of farms), an_ over- 
whelming majority of votes in favor 
of union with Russia might be ex- 
pected.19 Thus the transfer of terri- 
tory could take place on purely demo- 
cratic principles, since the Allied na- 
tions have no reasons whatsoever to 
insist on the frontiers of the Ver- 
sailles period (1919-1938), if the will 


_ This is the main thesis of a book, Truth about Religion in Russia, which appeared (in Rus- 
sian) in Moscow in the summer of 1942. The book represents the official views of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Quite recently the new Patriarch has seconded Soviet demands relating to the 


Second Front. 


18 See N. S. Timasheff, op. cit., p. 87. The book mentioned in the preceding note is silent on 


the subject. 


1?That Poles form only a minority in the contested territory was recognized by the Paris 
Conference; on that basis, the Curzon line was traced. After a democratic plebiscite, a propor- 


tional division of the area could be effected and the transfer of minorities facilitated. 
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of the population involved clearly de- 
mands change. 

Under similar conditions, the 
Baltic States could be persuaded to en- 
ter democratic Russia as autonomous 
States. Before the Revolution of 1917, 
nobody, in the corresponding area, 
claimed anything beyond autonomy.2° 
The Baltic States desperately fought 
Russia in 1918-1919 and again in our 
day. This was caused by the fact that 
Russia was a Communist dictatorship, 
and that they did not want to be swal- 
lowed up by it. If Russia were no 
longer a Communist dictatorship, but 
a democratic State, allowing local pe- 
culiarities even as to the social order, 
then the basic objection against enter- 
ing the Russian federation would be 
overcome. 

What could they choose beside 
this? They could hardly continue ex- 
isting outside of some federation, 
since, in postwar reconstruction, the 
Versailles mistake of ‘Balkanizing” 
Europe should not be repeated by 
truly peace-loving nations. The choice 
before them would be to join either 
the Russian, or the Nordic (Scandina- 
vian), or the East Central European 
federation (based on Poland). Since 
their lands actually belong to the ‘‘con- 
tinent” of Russia, their cultural and 
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material potentialities could be un- 
folded best within the Russian federa- 
tion. This is especially true of Estho- 
nia and Latvia. For Lithuania, the 
choice of the East Central European 
federation might be equally satisfac- 
tory. 

A democratic Russia would no 
longer make extravagant claims against 
China: the maximum she could de- 
mand would be the restoration of her 
rights concerning the East Chinese 
Railway in Northern Manchuria, with 
full respect for Chinese sovereignty. 

Consequently, there would no 
longer be any basic incompatibility be- 
tween the war aims of the democratic 
allies and those of Russia; nor would 
there be any insuperable obstacle in 
the way of using procedures equally 
agreeable to all and likely to lay the 
foundation of a just and durable 
peace. 

But is there any hope that Russia 
will evolve toward democracy? It has 
been shown that a democratic tend- 
ency may be assumed to exist there. 
Furthermore, a generalization may be 
derived from Russian history. For the 
past 150 years, every major war, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, 
has pushed Russia further toward the 
liberalization of her  institutions.?1 


20 Esthonian and Latvian intellectuals were shaped on the pattern of Russian intellectuals; 


“semi-intellectuals” 


were able to find numerous and well-remunerated jobs throughout Russia. 


During the period of independence, former Russian law (e. g., the penal code of 1903) remained 


in force. 


1 The a wars of the late eighteenth century were followed by the reforms of Em aoe 


Alexander I 


he Napoleonic wars resulted in the Polish Constitution granted by Alexander 


in 1815, and in the Draft “een of 1820 for the Empire. The Crimean War (1853- 956) 


resulted in “the great reforms” 


of Emperor Alexander II, which were continued after the R 


usso- 


Turkish War (1877-1878). The Russo-Japanese War resulted in the constitutional reform of 
1905-1906 and in the Stolypin we arian reform. See N. S. Timasheff, “On the Russian Revolution,” 


Review of Politics, 1942, pp. 292-9 
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Very probably, this war will not be an 
exception, since many shortcomings in 
Communist politics and economics 
have been conspicuous and, through 
contact with men living in other con- 
ditions, comparisons in favor of other 
orders have probably been made by 
many. On the other hand, official Rus- 
sia will oppose a democratic evolution 
by all the means at its disposal. 
Whether these means will be sufficient 
to check a natural development cannot 
be stated on the basis of the evidence 
now available. 
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In any case, development toward 
democracy is a postwar possibility; but 
is almost impossible so long as war 
goes on. Hence, the war must be 
waged and, later on, peace must be or- 
ganized by a heterogeneous coalition 
consisting of democracies and of a 
State which, structurally, is nearer to 
the enemy than to the Allies. True, 
the Moscow and Teheran Agreements 
are there, but the fact of a basic in- 
compatibility in the general outlook of 
the partners is also present. The path 
toward a just and lasting peace is diffi- 
cult indeed. 


1K 


Demands of the Baltic Peoples 


It should be stressed that neither the Baltic nations nor the 





other peoples living between Germany and the U.S.S.R. will vol- 
untarily agree to be Nazified or Sovietized, not even because of 
some “‘strategic necessity” of U.S.S.R. 

The freedom achieved by the Baltic States was not an arti- 
ficial one. Their territories were not “carved” out of Russian 
lands, they were not German colonies, for they inhabited their 
territories for thousands of years prior to Germany’s and Russia's 
foundations. 


It should be also emphasized that the Baltic peoples will . 


never agree to any postwar plebiscites regarding their independ- 
ence. 

The Baltic States have never been “barriers” between West- 
ern and Eastern Europe—they granted free transit to all travelers 
and shipments of goods, except war goods. If every small Euro- 
pean State geographically situated between two or more big 
States is to be considered as a “barrier,” then all small States 
of Europe should be liquidated, as Switzerland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Netherlands, Luxemburg.—Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, Latvian 
Minister to the United States. 














Cocoa Beads 


J. KREUZzER 


Reprinted from THE LiGOURIAN* 


T happened over the Marshall Is- 
lands. A moment before I had felt 
indestructible. Twice I had framed 
“Zeros” in my sights and blasted them 
out of the sky. And then it was my 
ship that was ablaze. I bailed out; and 
that is the last I remember until I 
saw him bending over me. A Jap! 
Brown-skinned, slant-eyed, detestable. 
At first I was afraid, and then I 
was angry with an anger born of hate. 
I would have killed him then and 
there, sinking my nails into his throat. 
But I couldn’t move. God knows, I 
tried. The pain shot through me till 
every nerve shrieked. And all he did 
was smile and nod, and, reaching for 
a flask, he applied it gently to my lips. 
When I had drunk he smiled again. 
My heart turned over inside me. I 
knew that he was human. 

I would be a dead man today if it 
were not for that Jap. My leg was 
broken, my body was a mass of burns. 
There we were, we two alone on a 
diminutive island. And perhaps it was 
I who had shot him down. 

He nursed me, and his hand was 
tender. He brought me food and 
water. He built a shady roof of palm 
leaves to shed the rain. And for long 
stretches he would sit beside me and 
talk in a soft, quiet voice—words that 
I couldn’t understand. And sometimes 


I would talk to him; and I would ask 
him why he was doing all this for me. 
And if there were others like him in 
Japan. And if war were not all wrong 
that two human beings like ourselves 
could have hated each other so dread- 
fully. And I would talk to him of 
home, of mother, of the crunching 
sound of snow under foot, and of 
Myrna with her blue eyes and golden 
hair. Once he drew a photograph from 
his inside pocket and showed me a 
little wisp of a “Yum Yum” wrapped 
in a silk kimono. I tried to show him 
my appreciation with my eyes. And 
I think he understood. 

Then one day I found the explan- 
ation for his kindness. He was stoop- 
ing over me, readjusting my bandages, 
when something fell out of his 
pocket. I picked it up and held it in 
my hand. A rosary made of cocoa 
beads. He only looked and smiled. 
But every evening after that we said 
the rosary together. He would lead 
and I would answer. He in Japanese, 
I in English. I almost learned the first 
half of the “Hail Mary” in Japanese. 
Another week and I would have 
known it. My rescuers came too early. 

They came ashore just at dawn, 
and I was glad to see them. Marines 
they were, and not taking any chances. 
When I yelled at them they looked as 


* Box A, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, April, 1944. 
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surprised as if they had stumbled on 
Coney Island instead of a little patch 
of palms and cocoanuts. I had hardly 
told them who I was and how I had 
gotten there when the Jap appeared 
out of the jungle carrying an armful 
of bananas. And before I could let out 
a yell he was a dead man. A half 
dozen M3 guns went off in unison, 
shot as if by instinct. And lying there 
on my back I cried like a baby. 

“You can never trust one of those 
little, yellow swine,” said one of the 
Marines; and of course he was right, 
so right that I could never hope to tell 
him how dead wrong he really was. 

But he got the rosary for me, the 
rosary of cocoa beads, and the photo- 
gtaph of the little Japanese maiden 
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wrapped in a silk kimono. I sent the 
photograph to Myrna. She will under- 
stand and pray for the little “Yum 
Yum” whose sweetheart will never 
come home. 

The cocoa beads I mean to keep. 
No, I never quite learned the first part 
of the “Hail Mary” in Japanese, but 
when the hospital ward is quite still 
at night and the groans of the 
wounded have melted into sleep I can 
half hear the strange lilt of it mixed 
with the tropical breeze. And then I 


know how right the Marine really was. | 


You can never trust a Japanese. You 
think you have him figured out. A 
cruel, cunning, heartless, detestable lit- 
tle creature. And then—well—I owe 
my life to a Jap. 
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Race Suicide 


The Church does not recommend slums, filthy living condi- 
tions, or the haphazard exercise of privileges in impossible situa- 
tions. It does teach moral standards in married life, hoping that 
the practice of virtue might not become too difficult in our mod- 
ern day. Condemnation of any attempt to make contraceptive 
information and material as common as the daily paper on a 
newsstand is consistent with this policy. Naturally she is against 
the planned parenthood leaguers in their campaign to extermi- 
nate future America. In this light the ridiculous assertion of Dr. 
Upton in the American Mercury that Catholic opposition to the 
modification of existing legislation concerning birth control is 
“repugnant to a democratic nation” falls flat. Should the “plan- 
ners” succeed in penetrating the mentality of our people, leaving 
our next generation looking like a cross between the Gobi desert 
and an old folks’ home, there will be no question in the minds 
of observers on just who were the enemies of democracy.—The 
New Wor Lp, Chicago, Ill., May 26, 1944. 
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JAPAN AND THE Hoty SgeE 


I am amazed that the Vatican, 
knowing what atrocities the Japanese 
have committed against missionaries, 
both Catholic and Protestant, should 
continue to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Tokyo Government. 

There is no reason why you 
should be amazed. The Holy See has 


allowed it to be made known, by 


means of broadcasts from Radio Vati- 
can, that the Holy See does not recog- 
nize, either in the Far East or in 
Europe, any territorial conquests. 

As a Temporal Power the Holy 
See, or, rather, the State of Vatican 
City, is a neutral in this war. War 
has not been declared upon the Vati- 
can State, nor has the Vatican State 
declared war on any secular Power. 
Therefore, in the secular order, the 
Holy See is at peace with all nations; 
nor is it in the least likely that the 
Holy See will ever declare war upon 
any nation—partly because of the 
peaceful function of the Papacy, and 
partly also because by the Lateran 
Treaty of 1929 the Holy See is a 
perpetual neutral. 

Now as a neutral temporal Pow- 
er, the State of Vatican City, through 
its Sovereign the Pope, has no recog- 
nized right to permit atrocities com- 
mitted by the Japanese to constitute 
a reason for the severance of diplo- 





matic relations with Japan. On the 
religious side, the Catholics of Japan 
and in the occupied territories are as 
much the spiritual children of the 
Supreme Pastor as are the Catholics of 
the United Nations. And, as has al- 
ready been said, since the Holy See 
does not recognize territorial con- 
quests, the Pope would not consider 
the position of the Church and the 
Catholics in theses occupied territories 
as having been changed by the com- 
ing in of the invaders. 

Actually there is every reason to 
believe that the representatives of the 
Holy See, both in Japan itself and in 
the territories occupied by the invad- 
ers, have remained undisturbed in 
their spiritual office. It is true, as suf- 
ficient evidence shows, that some 
Catholic missionaries have been exe- 
cuted by Japanese troops, and Radio 
Vatican has denounced the crime. But 
there seems to be no indication that 
these murders were carried out on the 
orders of the Japanese Government, 
whose diplomatic representative is an 
inmate of Vatican City and has imme- 
diate access to the Pope and the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State. 

Until sufficient and trustworthy 
evidence is produced, there seems to 
be no reason why the Holy See should 
break off diplomatic relations with the 
Japanese Government. That may con- 
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ceivably happen but the Catholic 
Church in Japan would be the suf- 
ferer, because the Catholics under Jap- 
anese domination would be deprived 
of the safety they enjoy under their 
spiritual protector the Pope. And pris- 
oners of war including Americans, 
would be deprived of such assistance 
as the Papacy is now able to give them. 
So it seems to be advisable that the 
Holy See should have regular and ac- 
credited communication with Japan. 


Mrxep MarriAGES 


Why is it that in a mixed mar- 
riage the Roman Catholic Church in- 
sists that one of its priests perform 
the ceremony, either in the church or 
in one of the church offices? More- 
over, the Church insists on the non- 
Catholic observing laws laid down by 
the Roman Catholic Church, of which, 
by the way, I am not a member. 

As you must know, a mixed mar- 
riage is one in which one of the par- 
ties is a Catholic (2 Roman Catholic 
you would say) and the other party is 
not a Catholic. 

Now the Catholic Church does 
not at all like mixed marriages, be- 
cause in many cases they lead to loss of 
Faith and indifference in religion. 
However, the Church does not forbid 
mixed marriages absolutely. They are 
permitted under conditions laid down 
by church law for safeguarding the 
Faith of the Catholic party. While 
many mixed marriages have resulted in 
religious indifference or even loss of 
Faith, on the other hand many a mixed 
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marriage has resulted in great blessed- 
ness, the non-Catholic party being won 
over to the Faith by the beauty and 
strength of that Faith shown by the 
Catholic spouse. 

Anyhow, a Catholic is by no 
means obliged to marry a non-Catho- 
lic. But if the contemplated marriage 
is founded in pure love, then there 
will be no difficulty in the non-Catho- 
lic party accepting the conditions laid 
down by the Church. These conditions 
are framed to safeguard the Faith of 
the Catholic spouse, and to ensure that 
the offspring of the marriage be 
brought up in the Catholic Faith. 

There is nothing whatever harsh 
or propagandistic about these condi- 
tions. If it is a true marriage founded 
on Christian love, the non-Catholic 
party will be only too ready to agree 
to the conditions laid down by the 
Catholic Church. 

The conditions are as follows: 
The non-Catholic party gives a writ- 
ten undertaking to allow the Catholic 
party full freedom in the practice of 
religion; both parties sign a written 
undertaking to have all the children 
brought up as Catholics. The non- 
Catholic party is expected to have 
some instruction in the teachings of 
the Catholic Church, in order to have 
some knowledge of the religion of the 
Catholic party. 

This is not, as many ill-informed 
people think, a piece of bigotry on 
the part of the Church. The legisla- 
tion of the Church is for Catholics, 
and not for anyone else. If non-Cath- 
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olics are unwilling to accept the con- 
ditions laid down by the Church be- 
fore the marriage of Catholics and 
non-Catholics is recognized as valid, 
the non-Catholic is under no compul- 
sion to marry a Catholic. The Catholic 
Church, being the True Church 
founded by Christ, has the duty to 
protect the Faith of Catholics in every 
possible way. 


CREATION 


Can you explain, from the scien- 
tific viewpoint, how or why God cre- 
ated the world in six days, and why, 
on the seventh day, He rested from 
His labors? 

No, we cannot, from the scienti- 
fic viewpoint. First of all because 
there was no living creature present 
when God created the world, hence 
there was no observer present to hand 
down an account of what happened. 
And, secondly, the Bible is not a scien- 
tific handbook, but an account of the 
revelation of God. 

But for all that, the account of 
the order of creation does agree with 
the speculations of modern scientists. 
That is to say, if you read the book 
of Genesis in your Bible carefully, 
you will find that the order of creation 
fits in with what scientists consider to 
have been the order in which the 
earth developed—the climax being the 
creation of man, in the image and like- 
ness of God. 

This is not to assume that the 
biblical account of creation extends to 
the entire created universe. The Bible 
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does not pretend to say that. The Bible 
(Douay version) says: ‘In the begin- 
ning God created heaven and earth. 
And the earth was void and empty, 
and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep; and the spirit of God moved 
over the waters. (Genesis, chap. I, 
1-2).” Go on and read the rest of it 
in the first chapter of Genesis in your 
Bible. 

What you will read therein refers 
not to the entire universe which God 
created, but to our planet the Earth, 
or Tellus, as the ancient Romans called 
it. We have little knowledge about the 
other planets and the great distant 
stars that God created. The Bible is 
a book of God’s revelation concerning 
the earth upon which we live. 

When the Bible says that God 
completed the work of creation in six 
days, it nowhere says that these were 
days of twenty-four hours each, nor 
are we obliged by the Church so to be- 


lieve. 


ANGELS AND Pin-Points 


I was reading some days ago that 
in the Middle Ages a great many 
priests of the Church wrote learned 
books on the subject of how many 
angels could dance upon the point of 
a needle. Is there any truth in that 
Statement? 

No and Yes. On the negative side 
we have no evidence that priests in 
the Middle Ages (or at any other time 
for that matter), wrote learned books 
on how many angels could dance upon 
the point of a needle. 
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On the positive side there is 
something to be said for the argu- 
ment, even if it were nothing more 
than a sarcastic invention of the op- 
ponents of Scholastic Philosophy. 

Let us explain. In the Middle 
Ages, when Scholastic Philosophy 
flourished at its highest point of learn- 
ing, it was the custom, when the 
learned professor had finished his lec- 
ture, for the students to fire at him all 
kinds of tricky questions, probably 
with the idea of puzzling the lec- 
turer. From every side of the lecture 
hall questions of every conceivable 
nature were hurled at the professor. 
Some of these questions were rational ; 
some were merely wisecracks from 
some clever Alec in the student body. 
The notion was that the professor, 
generally a man of scholastic fame 
throughout Europe, would consider the 
question and give a satisfactory re- 
ply. It was a sort of free-for-all, an 
open forum, in which the trickiest 
kind of questions might legitimately 
be put up to the professor. 

Now this question as to how 
many angels could dance upon the 
point of a needle—if it ever was pro- 
posed, and there is no reliable evi- 
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dence that it was—belongs to that 
type of question. 

And the question, assuming that 
it was ever put forward, is not so fri- 
volous as it might appear. It was, or 
could have been, a question of meta- 
physics or the treatment of being. 

Very well, let us consider it in 
that light. An angel is a pure spiritual 
being, and as a spiritual being an 
angel is incorporeal, that is, an angel 
does not occupy space as a human be- 
ing does. On the other hand the point 
of the finest needle, if viewed under 
the strongest magnifying glass, is 
found to be a plane surface—very fine 
indeed, but a material space for all 
that. 

So the question, if it ever was 
proposed, amounted to this: How 
many incorporeal or spiritual beings, 
who do not occupy space, could be 
thought of as occupying material 
space? We do not vouch for that 
question ever having been asked; but 
if it was, that is what it amounted to. 
As to medieval scholars writing 
learned tomes on the subject, that is 
just so much nonsense. Produce the 
evidence that any such writing was 
ever done, and this column will be 
happy to deal with it. 
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